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Noted Englishman Says- 


“Americans buy things either 
because they are expensive- 
or because they are cheap” 

A clever epigram — but is 
it true? 

-In the case of Fatimas the 
majority of men do not think 
of price at all. 


They smoke Fatimas because 
these wonderful Turkish-blend 
Cigarettes have a character, 
a quality, an individuality 
possessed by no other. 


Lggelte Myors Jobacco @: 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as Second 


Copyr'ght in England and the British Possessions, 
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A Flight of Fancy 


Prague, Austria.—Jules Vedrines, 
the French aviator, flew to-day from 
Nancy across Germany, without de- 
scending. The distance covered was 
about 400 miles. Vedrines intends to 
continue to Constantinople. 

—Associated Press Dispatch. 


OLD Jules Vedrines has made a 
flight— 
A perfect record breaker !— 
From Nancy, at a dizzy height,— 
But why did he forsake her? 
The world is ringing with his name, 
Since, by a lucky chance, he 
Achieved this share of deathless fame,— 
But who is Nancy? 


Is she an over-ardent lass, 
Who gave him adoration, 
Which came to such a pretty pass, 
He took to aviation? 
Or, cold coquette, as false as fair, 
Who scorned each fond advance he 
Had made, and drove him in despair 
To fly from Nancy? 


Perhaps he loved at first, this Jules, 
Then, on reflection riper, 
Perceiving he had been a fool, 
Declined to pay the piper. 
Perhaps, when he had drunk his fill 
Of Cupid’s necromancy, 
He saw no pledge of peace until 
He flew from Nancy. 


Though Gallic humor, it is true, 
Incited him to tempt ire, 

Without descending once, he flew 
Across the German Empire. 

He must have tired of frowns, or 

smiles, 

For when he fled from France, he 

Sailed steadily four hundred miles 
Away from Nancy. 


The sages say that love is blind; 
So he, at least, we hope’ll 

See other maids to charm his mind 
In gay Constantinople. 

If Nancy is the sort I think, 
She led him such a dance, he 


Tis Not Years That 
Make One Old 


But rather mode of living and eating. A good means of attain- 
ing a ripe old age is found in 


Evans’ 






































T makes a man live better and longer by pla 
I’ him in right relation with his dead and rome 
cut the best there is in it by promoting assimilation. 


Try a course cat home 
Nearest dealer of C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. ! 











The Energizer of Business 


Th a metropolitan power-house 
there must be generators large 
enough to furnish millions of 
lights and provide electrical cur- 
‘rent for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine with 
the power of tens of thousands 
of horses is energized by an 
unobtrusive eke dynamo, 
which is technically known as 
an “exciter.” 


This exciter by its electric im- 


pulse through all the coils of the 


generator brings the whole mech- 
anism into life and activity. 


A similar service is performed 
for the great agencies of business 
and industry i the telephones 
of the Bell System. They carry 
the currents of communication 
everywhere to energize our 
intricate social and business 
mechanism. 


United for universal service, 
Bell Telephones give maximum 
efficiency to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy _ 





Was bound infallibly to shrink, 
And fly from Nancy. 


An interview with Jules might yield 
The facts, or some suggestion; 
But Turkey is too far afield 
For me to ask the question. 
Besides, I would not go, not I, 
To satisfy mere fancy,— 
Still, I should like to know just why 
Jules flew from Nancy. 
Eric Moore. 


_One System 





Universal Service 





“GRACIOUS, WE MUST BE HEAVY! HOW 
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WE MAKE HIS BACK SAG, 
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The Best Plan 


T is painful to observe the struggles 

which some of our states are sub- 
jected to in trying to avoid yielding 
to the popular clamor for more strin- 
gent child labor laws. To all such we 
heartily recommend Alabama’s plan, 
which has been more successful in 
keeping the factories full of children 
and the schools empty than that of any 
other state. 

Alabama’s device is very simple. 
She allows her legislature to meet 
only once in every four years. This 
presents a stone wall to all agita- 
tion. It obviates the annual necessity 
of staging that well-known legislative 
burlesque which consists of introducing 
radically progressive bills on a given 
subject, of giving out interviews by the 
political leaders that the matter is at 
last to be settled in conformity with 
twentieth century humanitarian prin- 
ciples, of referring these bills to Trust- 
worthy committees, and finally, in the 
last few hours before adjournment, of 
either smothering the bills in committee 
or passing them in a scientifically 
emasculated form in which a fair face 
is presented by a meaningless jumble 
of words. 

History tells us nothing about the 
staunch and sterling patriot, lover of 
his country and fellow-men, who in- 
vented Alabama’s plan of quadrennial 
legislative sessions of thirty days’ dura- 
tion. History has overlooked a great 
man who should be sought out at once 
and to whose chest an appropriate 
medal should be conspicuously affixed. 

gs @; £, 


A Tarueet farmer acclaims Mr. Wil- 
son as “the greatest President alive or 
dead,” but there will be instant objec- 
tion to this on the part of a large con- 
tingent who hold that T. R. is the great- 
est “dead one.”—Boston Transcript. 
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At Officers’ “Mess” in INDIA 


where native Prince meets the alien 
officer as brother, they do have one 


taste in common—acquired “at home” 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Preferred and demanded by 


gentlemen ’round the world 


Sold by Grocers in every clime 
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PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING 


Breathing is the Vital Force of Life, All When Paderewski Played 


weaknesses and ailments attributed to lack ” P 
of exercise are prualy foe to ay - HEN Paderewski played 
incorrect breathing. e main value o : ee , 

physical exercise lies in the activity it gives Each Master-spirit came and 
the Lungs. Learn to Breathe. Oxygenate stayed 

your Blood and breathe out the Poison - ' 
that now clogs your Blood. With us a while. 


Read my 64-page book, “ Deep Breathing.” Beethoven with majestic sway, 
Correct breathing clearly described by diagrams. Cc ‘ 
Contains special breathing exercises and a mass chopin heart-broken, grave or gay, 
of other valuable information. This treatise is a ‘~ . 
the result of over twenty years of experience as And Schumann Ss smile. 
a “‘ Respiratory Specialist." Over 400.000 have 










already been sold. Endorsed by Medical Soci- When Paderewski played 
eties and Professors of Anatomy and Physiology * e 
Accepted by the National Medical Library at Every immortal shade 
Washington, D. C. Books sent on receipt of ss ms 
ten cents, coin or stamps. Shone in its essence rare. 
PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R.S. There was no Paderewski there. 
2076 Tower Building 110 W. 40th St, New York Lucy R. Cantley. 





Brainy Foods ai 
vs. Stimulants 


“*] was going to perdition through gating wrong foods, which 
presease morbid cravings of all kinds. used to begin my day 
y taking stimulants to get through my responsible work, and 
end it with narcotics. All will power gone. Since taking brainy 
foods, I feel satisfied and happy. Iam able to control my body 
and mind.” Brainy foods (lean meats, green vegetables, fruits, 
etc.], when correctly combined and proportioned. produce a feel- 
ing of physical and mental well-being with indomitable will 
wer. 


power. 
Deficiency or excess of certain foods causes different diseases. 
rrect combinations and quantities cure. Causes of the various 
diseases are specified in_‘‘New Brainy Diet,’ sent for 10 cents. 
G. H. BRINELER, Food Expert, Dept. 72-4, Washington. D. C. 
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** Locomobile Opera Berline ” 


Locomobile Closed Cars 


The Locomobile owner spends more time in his closed 
car than on train or shipboard. In fact, the closed car is 
used almost as much as the home. . 

To make the ideal closed car like the ideal home has 
been our endeavor. 

We have aimed to surround our closed cars with the 
luxury and repose of the home, to build into them the 
same comfort and safety that is built into the home. 

Realizing the difficulty of achieving this, ideal, we ex- 
tended our Organization to include artistic ability of na- 
tional reputation. 

We felt that in order to proceed equally along mechani- 
cal and aesthetic lines, extra effort and special develop- 
ment were necessary. We felt that the roles of architect, 
builder and decorator should be combined in one organi- 
zation. 

Another method adopted to achieve our ideal has been 
to eliminate distinguishing features that would advertise 
the car at the owner’s expense, As in the home, we have 


endeavored to create distinction without any savor of com- 
mercialism. Locomobile cars are essentially beautiful 
privately owned cars, first of all. The Locomobile carries 
no label. It acquires distinction through a lack of con- 
spicuous features. 

Our policy to build the Locomobile in limited quantities, 
not more than Four Cars a Day, has been a potent in- 
fluence in working out our ideal of the closed car. 

Only one Locomobile in seven is a closed car. It re- 
ceives intimate personal attention and supervision, which 
gives a distinct atmosphere to the completed product. 

The result of all these efforts has. been an increase in 
the sale of Locomobile closed cars over any previous year. 

As our output is limited we have fewer closed cars on 
hand at this time than ordinarily. Locomobile closed cars 
are illustrated in a color book, which we will forward on 
application, together with photographs from the Locomo- 
bile Studio, if the writer will kindly specify in which type 
of closed body he is particularly interested. 


The Locomobile Company of America 
Bridgeport, Conn. 












































War and Sleep 


WOMAN in Prussia has invented a powder which, 
when discharged with the exploding shells of a 
hostile army, puts the enemy to sleep on the battlefield. 
The War Department of Prussia is making experiments 
with it. 
The idea of having a painless death in battle is, of 
course, a distinct advance upon previous methods of 
warfare. We cannot necessarily say anything to 


underrate its desirability, but so long as we have an 
instrument of this sort, why not use it upon the cabinet 


officers who get together beforehand and create the 
war? 

If by sending a shell into the conference composed of 
the leading financiers who are making plans to kill off a 
couple of hundred thousand men we can put them all to 
sleep long enough, it might be*possible for these hundred 
thousand men to continue to live, raise their families and 
enjoy themselves generally. This, of course, is a highly 
radical doctrine and will no doubt be resented in all war 
circles. 
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Lady of Uncertain Age: HAVE YOU ANY SMALL WAX 
CANDLES? TO-MORROW: IS MY BIRTHDAY AND I WANT TO PUT 
THEM IN THE CAKE. 

Diplomatic Grocer: 


YES, MA’AM. ABOUT TWO DOZEN? 


Preference 
NEVER read a modern book, 
I never care to see one, 
But if I were obliged to look, 
I'd rather see than be one! 


The Difference 

ROM reports published in the 

papers at the time the Mona 
Lisa painting was discovered, it is said 
that when it was carried into the Uffizi 
Gallery all of the artists, journalists and 
others present upon that occasion in- 
stinctively uncovered as the picture 
went by. 

Imagine a group of Americans tak- 
ing off their hats in the presence of 
any picture, unless, of course, it hap- 
pened to be a picture of a millionaire, 
a bond or certificate of stock! 





“SAY, PUMPERNICKEL, 
THEY’D PUT MUZZLES ON US’ 








Ho! for the Girls 


- ROBERT LUCAS-TOOTH, a philanthropic Eng- 
lishman, has given two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to start a training fund for English boys. The idea 
of Sir Robert Lucas-Tooth’s donation is that the young 
men of England shall be properly trained to defend their 
country from invasion, and to acquire a kind of discipline 
which will act as a national bulwark. 

This is admirable and should serve as a suggestion to 
some American philanthropists. We are aware that there 
is already a movement on foot in this country to provide 
our boys with military training, but our idea is that it is 
the girls who should be disciplined. One of the great 
difficulties of the present day is the fact that young women 
are developing so much superfluous energy, and this en- 
ergy, like the heat in your furnace fire, is largely going to 
waste. 

If our young girls, instead of spending their time in 
dancing the tango and reading modern sex novels could be 
disciplined along the lines suggested by Sir Robert Lucas- 
Tooth, by the time they got to be forty or fifty years of 
age they could break loose in some definite direction which 
might result in good for all. We do not object necessarily 
to the volume of energy which results in the blowing up 
of buildings or in parades from New York to Washington, 
but we believe this same energy could be expended in 
other kinds of horse-power which would produce better 
results. 


Specific 
RS. PETERBY says she believes in all the modern 
home virtues.” 


“T suppose she refers to playing bridge, neglecting the 
children and quarrelling with the servants.” 





IF YOU AND I CARRIED ON LIKE THAT 



























































BALL FRINGE IS COMING IN AGAIN AND WILL BE ALL THE RAGE THIS WINTER 

















What Is a Mistake ? 


R. ROGER W. BABSON has been‘ taking 
} a cruel revenge on the doctors who -ac- 
cused his figures of being -wrong. He has 
been examining into the records of death 
cases, and has discovered that in a large num- 
ber of diagnoses the doctor was wrong. For 
example, Mr. Babson says that in seventeen 
per cent: of the appendicitis cases the patients 
had nothing the matter with their appendices. 
Mr. Babson really makes out a very good 
anew case for the doctors; if only seventeen per 
cent. of mistakes are made, that is doing very 
well considering that the result of most of the diagnoses 
are never known, and there is no responsibility attached 
to the doctor who makes them. Of course, in a general 
financial: sense it is to the interest of every doctor to keep 
his customers alive. On the other hand, it is often inex- 
pedient to operate more than once on one man. No par- 
ticular blame is attached to the doctor if the man dies; we 
all must die some time, and a few years more or less does 
not matter—to the operator—especially when it is only 
by experiment that we hope to achieve “ultimate” results 
which, in due course of time, may redound to the good of 
all. 


Fie, Mr. Shaw! 


ERNARD SHAW and the Bishop of Kensington have 
been engaged in a discussion about morals. The 
Bishop of Kensington thought that plays, after they had 
passed the censor, should be tampered with. Mr. Shaw 
takes the Bishop to task. 
“On the face of it, the Bishop of Kensington is de- 
manding ‘that the plays that he happens to like shall be 





ANYTHING GOOD AT THE THEATRES THIS .WEEK ? 


Guest: 
YOU KNOW, SOMETHING I COULDN’T TAKE MY WIFE TO?” 
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* YOUR HONOR, I WISH TO BE EXCUSED FROM JURY DUTY ” 





tolerated and those which he happens not to like shall be 
banned. - I venture to suggest that when the Bishop heard 
that there was an objectionable (to him) entertainment at 
the Palace Theatre, the simple and natural course for him 
was not to have gone there. That is how sensible people 
act.” 

For shame, Mr. Shaw! Your statement implies first, 
that there are sensible people, and second, that bishops 
are going to deprive themselves of the privilege of wit- 


“nessing those things of which they do not approve. 


Suppose that your advice should be carried out. What 
an unfortunate condition of affairs would result! We 
should find that the really enjoyable plays are only wit- 
nessed by those who tolerate them. 

If this idea-should spread to this country, for example, 
Anthony Comstock would be barred out from the enjoy- 
ment of all those things which he endeavors to taboo. 
From time immemorial the star privilege of every censor 
has been to enjoy for himself the things which he does not 
wish other people to enjoy, and now for Mr. Shaw to come 
forward and advance such a theory—well, one may expect 
anything from Mr. Shaw! 
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ANTE-ROOM IN THE OFFICE OF AN EMINENT PHILANTHROPIST 





Mr. Hammond is Disgruntled 


OHN HAYS HAMMOND is quoted as declaring that 
he will never invest another American dollar in a for- 
eign land so long as Woodrow Wilson is President. 

Well, well! 

John’s investment in South Africa got his head into a 
noose, and helped to get England into one of the most ; Oy: | 
costly and disastrous wars in all her history. He seems to Ds i oe 
think that governments exist to pull investments out of the 
fire. President Wilson certainly has a different impression. 

He has in Washington the same kind of vision that he had 
in Princeton when his stubborn stipulations lost an endow- 
ment for the Graduate School. He sees people and prin- 
ciples big and money small. Mr. Hammond sees money 
big and people small. So do a lot of other men who have 
got the habit of thinking first of commercial interests and 
last of folks. To them Mr. Wilson seems a person of de- , 
fective understanding whose mind does not grasp what is 
really important. 

He will always seem so to them because his conception 
of what is important is radically different from theirs. 

E. S. M. 


17 


en a Sin 


RS. FROST: Have you noticed, John, that women 
are wearing all sorts of caps again? — 
Frost: Yes; every kind but the thinking cap. VUR SYMPATHETIC FRIENDS 
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He Was Anxious About Them 


“| TRUST that you will pardon my 
intrusion, sir, but this is a matter 
of the greatest importance.” 

The tall, earnest man of middle age, 
who had a moment before entered the 
office of the editor-in-chief of the great 
newspaper, sank into a chair. 

“T know you are a busy man,” he 
continued, “but I represent a large 
body of your readers, and on behalf 
of myself, my wife and my family I 
want to ask you if you couldn’t have 
a few more murder accounts in your 
paper?” 

“Murders?” 

“Yes, sir, and dress them up to read 
a little more luridly. Then I have 
noticed a slight falling off lately in 
spicy stories; play up the divorces a 
little more, couldn’t you?” 

“ Divorces?” 

“That’s the idea. Never mind ac- 
curacy. We are looking for something 
to catch the eye and nail the attention. 
And, by the way, about the comic sup- 
plement—you know the one where the 
artists draw a lot of human vegetables, 
and place a circle just above their 
heads with a slangy conversation— 
you couldn’t give us one in the middle 
of the week in color, could you? 
Something rich, rare and racy?” 

“Rich, rare and racy? ” 

“Yes, I know. You do fairly well, 
but you must do better. My family 
needs it. My children need it. I have 
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THE SCAB 


Furs 


URS are worn by ladies in cold 

weather in order to overheat 

themselves, and to cause other ladies 
to be envious. 

Furs are valuable in proportion to 
the success with which the original 
owners have been killed off. 

Every set of furs is a monument to 
a murder, and no lady’s wardrobe is 
complete without them. 

Only one thought makes us sad when 
we think of furs. All the animals that 
are still left are in entire ignorance of 
the glory that the rest of their com- 
panions, whose skins are largely worn 
on avenues and in limousines, have 
come unto. If they could only know 
this, how they would swell with pride! 








A FROST 
HOW THE HOUSE SEEMED TO THE TWO STARS 


a lot of growing girls and boys in my 
house, and we want you to help us 
out.” 

The great editor, interested in spite 
of himself, turned interrogatively to 
his voluntary visitor. 

“Do you mean to say, sir,” he asked, 
“that you let your boys and girls read 
these things?” 

“Why, certainly. Only you don’t 
give us enough. We want more.” 

“Why?” 

The guest smiled. 


“Perfectly simple, sir,” he replied. 
“ My sons and daughters are now spend- 
ing most of their time looking at white 
slave picture shows in the afternoon, 
decadent dramas in the evening, or 
dancing suggestive dances and listening 
to sex lectures by noted psychologists 
at other times. And I thought if you 
could give them more reading matter 
in your paper such as I have described 
it might serve to keep them home more 
and elevate their morals.” 


T. L. M. 
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PROPOSED DESIGN FOR A COLLEGE BUILDING 


Whereas and Therefore 


HE last General Convention of 

the Episcopal Church where- 
ased most threateningly and un- 
compromisingly concerning child 
labor, but its conclusions were 
much more mete and cooful as 
follows: 


Ce 
Ne 


“aw 


“ Therefore, be it resolved, That the General Conven- 
tion of the Church condemns the employment of chil- 
dren in labor beyond that adapted to their age and 

. strength, and at time or in places which would deprive 
them of opportunity for education suited to their capa- 
city ; but it recognizes that labor is honorable and that 
every child should be trained according to his natural 
aptitude so as to qualify him to labor truly to get his 
own living. . = 


Let us hope that the many earnest advocates of progress 
will not examine the above too critically. The best way 


to get the full benefit of it is to close the eyes partially 
and go half to sleep. Under such ideal conditions, the 
resolution seems almost to fulminate and bombinate with 
righteous indignation at the child labor atrocities which 
are known so well. It is only when one awakes and 
opens one’s eyes full width that one wants the good House 
of Bishops to be a little more specific as to time and place, 
and that one thinks of embarrassing questions, such as, 
Should the children receive any monetary stipend or wages 
in addition to the wonderful opportunities for honorable 
labor furnished to them by their respective and respect- 
able God-fearing and philanthropical employers? 

For the sake of peace in the family and continued gen- 
erous contributions in support of the dissemination of the 
Christian spirit, let us assume that the Church has said 
enough to protect children from further oppression and 
imposition, but not enough to interfere with the dividends 
of any worthy communicant. 


E. O. J. 
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THE NEW SIN 


.“ ARCHIBALD, I GRANT YOU A KISS ON ONE CONDITION. YOU MUST VOTE FOR 
ME FOR SHERIFF” 


An Important Matter 


S it not getting to be too much of a 
nervous strain upon the American 
people: for President: Wilson to go 
ahead and do things without proper 
consultation with recognized authority ? 
We are aware, of course, that the busi- 
ness of the government must go on, 
and that it is not always possible for 
President Wilson to get hold of Nor- 
man Hapgood, Colonel Harvey, Hop 


kinson Smith, Colonel McClure and 
other literary lights at.the proper 


‘moment, they sometimes being out to 


lunch or delivering speeches to their 
immediate admirers, etc., etc. 

With a little thought, could not this 
matter: be arranged? For example, 
could not Norman Hapgood’ be at a 
certain place during those hours of the 
day when it might be necessary for 





President Wilson to consult him? Of 
course, neither Mr. Hapgood, nor 
Colonel Harvey, nor Colonel McClure, 
nor the other editors whose names we 
do not immediately recall, could be ex- 
pected to go to Washington to live. 
Contact with the machinery there might 
possibly confuse their thinking apparati. 
But are they permitting their sense of 
duty to be paramount when they appar- 
ently with deliberation explain to us 
what ought to be done from time to 
time without first giving the President 
the opportunity to carry out their 
views? This is highly important for 
all concerned. 


More Heroes? Oh, Nol 


NE of the great objections to a 
war with Mexico is that we 
should have a new crop of heroes. 

Ninety-eight gave us T. R. and Hob- 
son. 

We still have them. 

One crop of heroes to a generation 
is ample. For locusts we can stand a 
seventeen-year period. For heroes a 
thirty-three-year period is the least the 
country could bear. 

And pensions! 

Stars above! 
sion bill be? 


What would the pen- 





HER SUCCESS 
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“ MORE OF THAT D—— CLASSICAL MUSIC AGAIN!” 


N. B., Fathers and Mothers 


R. MARIA MONTESSORI, recently 

visiting this country, was interviewed 

upon her arrival and made the following 
statement about babies: 

“We believe in taking the baby away 
from his or her mother just as soon as 
the child is born. That is because the 
mother does not know how to care for her 
offspring. Parents require much training 
before they are to be trusted.” 

That is a fact that we have often observed in nature. We 
have noticed that the father and mother robin spend most 
of their time in vocational training schools learning how 
to rear their young. We have seen the beaver and his 
good wife, when they were not building dams, taking les- 
sons in hospitals in order to know the proper methods of 
feeding. 


Only one thought disturbs us, and that is the fact that 
when any animals come in contact with man they seem 
to lose some of their training and their facility in rearing 
their young. Leave them out doors where they can go to 
their own training schools and they do it admirably, but 
when they come in contact with human beings they lag 
behind. 

Dr. Montessori’s idea that parents have too much lati- 
tude is, of course, perfectly true. At the present time 
children are only taken away from their parents between 
the ages of four and five. By taking them away even 
earlier, much will doubtless be gained. 
not look forward in the near future to societies organized 
among parents who have thus been deprived of their chil- 
dren, formed for the purpose of studying child life from a 
distance, where the babyless: mothers may acquire an in- 
tellectual interest in their own kind? 


In fact, may: we 
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Letters of a Japanese School-boy 


A Year's Progress 


To Editor “ Life Paper” who can ob- 
serve Progress advancing even when 
it is backing up, 


EAR SIR:— 

Of recently my cousin Nogi set 
in reading-room of Japanese Thinking 
Society doing so. In his thumbs he 
held copy of Annual New Year’s Sup- 
plement and from this he obtained 
news with enlarged eyes. 

“During cast-off year 1913,” he 
say so, “ great progress have arrived to 
Earth.” 

“From where did it arrive from?” 
I ask to know. 

“Progressive Headquarters maybe,” 
snuggest Nogi bullmoosefully. “At 
any rates it is here in any diréction.” 

“In what has it progressed it?” I 
inquest. ; 

“This newspaper tell all,” exclam 
Nogi. “It say, ‘ Rapid strides has been 
strode in religion, feetball, science, 
real-estate, peace, astronomy and 
death-rates.’” 

“Tell me every statistic,” I corrode 
feverly. 

“Under considerabie handsome 
photos, advertisements, etc., it have got 
Progress divided into compartments,” 
decry Nogi, “and some following sta- 
tistic can be read: 


ScienceE—Prof Zugg of Switzer- 
land have dishcovered that monkeys 
are descended from man. This 
relieve monkeys of all responsi- 
bility for their’ ancestry. Dr. 
Mutchikoff has dishcovered a new 
kind of hydrophobia. Bobbs-Mer- 
ril & Co has dishcovered the end 
of the world in 200 years. 

GrocRAPHY—Theodore Roosevelt 
has dishcovered Brazil. 

Law—Viscount Haldane have 
visited America to lecture on “ The 
Dignity of Judiciary”. Hon. 
Harry Thaw have visited Canada 
to lecture on same subject. 

TRANSPORTATION—Zeppelin pas- 
senger Pullman flying from Frank- 
furter to Liederkranz killed 28. 
Mellen passenger Pullman flying 


from New Haven to New Rochelle 
killed 62. Aviation is still in its 
infancy. 

DramMA—Hon. Klaw & Erlanger 
have started a Back to the Soiled 
Movement assisted by New York 
police and other press agents. Sev- 
eral intelligent actors has been 
arrested for expressing in words 
emotions expressed better by legs 
in musical comedies. 

LITERATURE—M any magazines 
has dishcovered their sex. Even 


The Century has ceased being neu- 





tral and became feminine. Mrs 
Grannis, Lillian Russell & other 
reformettes is now passing law 
making it illegal for girls under 50 
to approach news-stands after 4 
p. m, 

Peace—Hon. Victoriano Huerta 
of Mexico have been offered Nobel 
Peace Prize for essay recently 
handed to Nelson O’Schaunnessey 
entitled ‘Come In and Put Me 
Out’. 

Epucation—Hon. Brickley of 
Harvard kicked 5 field goals. 




















“ Aviation are in its infancy ” 
































“In additional to these events,” 
report Cousin Nogi, “price of ra- 
dium have went up 61,000,000$ per 
foot” 


“Did not Hon. Osc Underwood 


promus us faithlessly to reduce 
price’ of groceries?” I  snuggest 
disgustly. 


” 


“Perhapsly it is,” negotiate Nogi, 
“Yet Hon. Ose can be permitted to 
joke about radium, because it is so 
scarce that few Americans know how 
to cook it properly.” 

“The same wisedom might be said 
about eggs,” I collapse nervely. “ What 
other eventualities have evented?” 

“There has been 21 landslides in 
Panama Canal and one in Tammany 
Hall.” 

“Both will be expensive for con- 
tractors,” I snudge. 

“Hon. New York City have ar- 
ranged considerable moneycipal reform. 
Hon. John Playboy Mitchel, fused 
mayor of that place, say he will 
give N. Y. best government it ever 
got.” 

“Tt will require no championship to 
do that,” I flab. “If he attemp to give 
N. Y. worst government it ever got, 
that would be atheletic event of great 
importantness, because he must graft 
faster than Van Wyck in all his Van 
Wyckedness. But to be best mayor of 
N. Y. require merely to pass record 
of Hon. Seth Low, who were reformer 
of very gentle horse-power.” 

Cousin Nogi look down colum page 
of newspaper for more events. 


immigration bill. 








ECENT reports from Washington indi- 
cate that the Burnett literacy test for 
immigrants which was vetoed by President 
Taft, may after all, be incorporated in a new 


This test, in brief, is that immigrants arriv- 
ing in this country shall be able to read and 
write according to a certain standard. 

This is a good idea, but why would it not 
be well, so long as we are going to be par- 
ticular about the people who come into this 
country, to apply the literacy test to some of 
those who are already present? 
to our congressmen and senators. 







































































































































































“During cast-off year 1913 great 
progress have arrived 
to earth” 





“During annual year 1913,” he say 
onwards, “financial progress of U. 
S. included Glass-Owing Currency 
Bill——” 

“Say not some further!” I holla. 
“Read about murders, society or other 
crimes. I am wearily fatigued with 
this 1913 already.” 

“Do you not think it were good year 


Making a Beginning 


else. 


even go so far as cabinet officers. 
test should be the ability to convey your idea to anyone 
Judging by this standard, how many members of 
Congress would fail? - 
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for Progress?” Nogi ask out for shock 
of tone. 

“Maybe was,” I exclam. “ But 
which good do that do me if this year 
advance forwards and leave me be- 
hind? Doctor make dishcovery to 
cure disease what I ain’t got. Folks 
are killed in airships what I never 
ride. Dishcoveries is made in astron- 
omy while I are looking the other way. 
Hon. Osc Underwood make tariff re- 
duce shoes from $3 to $2.86—yet how 
I get this cheapness when I only con- 
tain 25c? All that year 1913 contain 
public events what happen while I was 
doing something else. I do not care 
for such progress.” 

“How sinful you think!” snuggest 
Nogi. “Even if you wasn’t touched 
by any delicious calamity in this news- 
paper, yet you could still be happy. 
1913 were great year for Gen. Pros- 
perity.” 

“Gen. Prosperity are a luxury which 
only the rich can afford,” I dib for 
Jim. Ham Lewis expression. 

“Naturally it should be!” corrode 
Nogi. “Because if the poor was pros- 
perous who would dig ditch, throw 
bomb and do other dishagreeable 
duties?” 

“T shall worry from it!” are revamp 
from me while Nogi walk away from 
my borrowful expression looking like 
a pawnshop. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
HAsHIMURA Toco. 
(Per Wallace Irwin.) 


The idea of a literacy 


For the present purposes, we would not extend the test 


DMIRER: 


For example, 
We might 





any further than this. 
been placed upon a sounder literary basis, we might go so 
far as to extend it to authors—but not now. 


Later on, when the country has 


Where did you get that heartrending 
description of a sick child? 
Great AuTHorR: It’s the way my boy says he feels when 
he wants to get out of going to school. 
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HE partial retirement of 
the Morgan partners 
from directoratés of railroads 
and other cofporations has 





been received with. pretty 
’ general applause. 
— a § As is frequently 








remarked, the old order changes. It 
is interesting that the late Mr. Morgan, 
the king-pin of all. the bankers, should 
have seen the old order so nearly 
through, and passed out of his activities 
here just before the apparent’ end of 
the day for such comprehensive cares 
as his. 

The jig seems to be up for interlock- 
ing directorates. We are assured that 
the new currency law, when it gets to 
work, will take better care of our fiscal 
and commercial interests than Mr. 
Morgan did, and not charge so much 
for doing it. 

Let us all hope so! 

Mr. Morgati’s charges for taking care 
of the country were not always mod- 
est, but then: the job was a very big 
job, and it seemed to have been left 
considerably for him to do. In a way, 
he did it. Where we would ‘have 
brought up if he hadn’t done it is a 
large question, fit to be discussed in a 
book, but hardly in a paragraph. He 
reorganized a large collection of ailing 
railroads that had come to grief in 
93; he made the Steel Trust, and so 
on. If he hadn’t made the Steel Trust 
—if he had let Mr. Carnegie build his 
private railroad to Lake Erie and 
monopolize the steel business, and put 


all the other earnest steel-workers ‘in. 


the bread-line—Oh! Oh! If only he 


had let him, wouldn’t it have been 
fine? 


Fine, that is, for sport. History 








might have been changed; Andy might 
have gone bust with an insupportable 
success, thousands of libraries and office 
buildings might be wunbuilt, and the 
shopping center of New York still 
linger in Twenty-third Street. Who 
knows? Who knows? 

History that happened can be re- 
written, and often is, and sometimes 
to profit. But there is less profit in 
writing the history that didn’t happen. 
The. past is not undone, because there 
is a new currency law and the Morgan 
partners have withdrawn from some 
directorates. It is only that we seem 
to have come to a turn of the road, 
and are dropping some passengers, and 
some parcels, at the crossing. 
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F it were not for the tango, and the 
white slavers, and the turpitude of 
the fiction in some of the magazines, 
and the high price of eggs, one would 
think the millennium was exceeding the 
speed limit in its approach to these 
parts, and that all sinners would be 
safest up in trees. We read that Dr. 
Charles W. Etiot has published through 
the Unitarian Association a,supplement 
to his “Religion of the Future”, in 
which he says, in effect, that Christian- 
ity is becoming re-christianized, and 
doing remarkable things in the world. 
The doctrine of human brotherhood, 
which is a part of it, has been talked 
about a good deal, he says, by the 
Christian Church, but never been put 
into effective practice until democracy 
began to come into its own. But the 








last fifty years, he says,-have witnessed 
more progress toward the realization 
of the brotherhood of man than all the 
preceding centuries of the Christian era. 

These views are interesting as com- 
ing from so experienced and dispas- 
sionate an observer as Dr. Eliot, but 
there is nothing unexpected about 
them. They are quite strongly held 
(as Wall Street would say), and Mr. 
Bryan is not their only political ex- 
pounder, nor the only statesman nowa- 
days who reads what the missionaries 
are doing before he examines the price 
of stocks. 

Dr. Eliot is making good progress in 
religion. He is not yet ready to admit 
dogma or creed to the religion he 
forecasts for the Twentieth Century, 
and he says no miracle will be found 
in it; but neither dogma nor creed 
has been able to do much harm since 
their teeth fell out, and as for 
miracles, they may cease to be “ mir- 
acles” as they come to be understood. 








AYOR MITCHEL’S cabinet seems 
a promising family and is very 
well received. He did appoint Miss 
Davis Commissioner of Correction, and 
it is a very popular appointment. Police 
Commissioner Waldo turned an inex- 
plicable flip-flap in the last hours of 
his tenure and had to be removed, and 
Mr. McKay, the assistant commis- 
sioner, was put in his place by Mayor 
Kline. This place Mr. Mitchel has 
not refilled yet. There was talk of his 
offering it to Mr. Cameron Forbes. 
The papers say he has wanted General 
Wood or Colonel Goethals. But why 
should such men, who already have 
distinguished reputations aid places 
that suit them, care to be police com- 
missioner in New York? The work 
of that place is hard, the pay only half 
enough, and the tenure of office very 
uncertain. It is a good place for an 
adventurous and able man about forty 
years old. 
Report says the Mayor has it in 
mind to find a Water Commissioner in 
Mr. William Williams who lately kept 


























REGIME SANS CEREMONIE 


LES AMBASSADEURS AU “ PETIT LEVER” DE LA MARQUISE DU BRYAN 


the gate at Ellis Island, but that the 
appointment is opposed by Herman 
Ridder and Jacob Schiff. 

Mr. Williams is a valuable man. If 
Mr. Ridder objects to him it may be 
because in his late place he showed 
himself deficient in humility in his 
dealings with the German steamship 
companies, and if Mr. Schiff objects 
it may be because he barred out too 
many of the Chosen People from the 
Promised Land. But all that comes 
to is that when Mr. Williams was em- 
ployed by the United States he worked 
for the American people, and if em- 
ployed by the City of New York he 
would work for the people of New 
York. There is work to be done 
for them in the Water Department, 
especially in the scrutiny of con- 
tracts. 

Manhattan has a promising Park 
Commissioner in Mr. Ward, and it is 


time it had a qualified Park Commis- 
sioner. 





HERE is a great deal in the papers 
about the tango, and other dances, 
said to be improper. No doubt they are 
improper as danced by improper people. 
And who are these strange people 
who dance so much and in such public 
places, and get so much newspaper 
notice? - Where do they come from? 
What other employments have they? If 
they are young, have they no parents? 
If they are old, can’t their children 
keep them in order? 

There is an immense propensity 
nowadays to get in between fools and 
their folly. That is in some degree the 
preacher’s office and the parent’s. 


Their efforts failing, if the folly be- 
comes too disorderly or too contagious, 
it makes a job for the police. But 
ordinarily the grasshopper season is 
short. Peonle tire of follies. 


O80. 


R. WEIR MITCHELL is dead. 
He was a remarkable doctor, 
and when he retired from practice 
fairly full of years, he came to be a 
very acceptable writer of stories. He 
was the more acceptable because he 
knew something, and because so many 
contemporary writers of tales know so 
little. He had a cultivated mind, a 
fairly rare thing among American writ- 
ers, and wrote very agreeably out of a 
full experience of life, and contributed 
a profitable variety to contemporary 
fiction. 
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American Origin 


HAT practical poet, Mr. Clarence Guil- 
ford, introduces a thing warmly to be 
welcomed by the often-fooled musical com- 
edy public—a new type of musical comedy 
&s character. Mr. Frank Lalor personifies 
<2" this unctuous fraud who is ostensibly a 
poet, but one with a very practical eye to 
44 the main chance as well as to his ideals 
of the comforts with which a poet should 
be surrounded. The _ personification is 
done with just the right touch, neither too comic to 
offend nor too refined to be very laugh-provoking. 
“Tole,” in which the combined efforts of Mr. 
Robert W. Chambers as author, Mr. Ben Teal as 
producer, and Mr. Frederick Peters as composer 
give us a real novelty in the way of comic operetta, 
irresistibly recalls the “ Patience” of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. There is no drive at a fad nor at indi- 
viduals, but Bunthorne and Grosvenor come back to 
us in Guilford and Frawiey of opposing schools of 
poetry, and the “twenty love-sick maidens, we” are 
potently suggested by the eight pink-pajamaed 
daughters of the, presumably Indiana, poet. Neither 
in book nor score is there any active imitation « f 
the earlier work, but in the performance there is 
frequent suggestion of resemblance. 


Ku ey itl 


“TOLE” is carefully staged and the company is 
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sagely chosen. Mr. Lalor fits the part of the 
paternal poet, or the part fits him admirably. Mr. 
Baird is excellent as his rival in the Pegasic trade. And those 
girls! Beginning with Ferne Rogers and running down 
through the whole eight offspring of poetic training, not 
excluding the becomingly poetic pink pajamas, there could not 
well have been selected better exponents of the temptation 
exposed to the young men who broke into this preserve of 
beauty. And the whole company has been rehearsed so thor- 
oughly that even the earliest performance was a joy. 
“Tole” is clean, it is dainty, it is tuneful, it is witty, and it 
is entirely American. 
SOV Sw DP 
O commend two musical shows in one week is a rare 
pleasure. The reviewer is perhaps not entirely to blame 
for a growing conviction that the girl-and-music show had 
come to mean only the thing we have all suffered from so 
long—a repetition of the same rag-time, girls in quantity 
rather than quality or training, coarse comedians, stupid lines 
and halting lyrics, all supposed to be made gorgeous and 
alluring with extravagant costumes, elaborate scenery and 
unlimited blare and bluff. “ Adele,” “ The Madcap Duchess ” 
and “Tole” have shown us that even under native production 
there are still remaining possibilities in the musical show, and 
“The Girl on the Film ”, less meritorious in itself than these 
others perhaps, comes along with its imported English com- 
pany to demonstrate that the fault exists not so much with 
the thing itself, maybe, as with the way we do it. 


SKIDDING 


We have had a lot of London pieces of this kind brought 
over here and repeated under American direction with Amer- 
ican casts only to make us wonder how London could have 
stomached them so long. See “ The Girl on the Film”, with 
George Grossmith, Emmy Wehlen, Madeleine Seymour, Con- 
nie Ediss, Mary Robson and a real, live English lord in the 
cast, and you may gain a notion of how the smoothness and 
finish evaporates from these London successes when they are 
done here with the commercial crudity that dominates in a 
good part of the American theatre. 

“The Girl on the Film” is really musical of its kind, it is 
diverting and its people have had some training instead of 
being recruited from the ranks of the otherwise unemployed. 


Se oS 


OR months and months there have been rumors and talk 
of J. M. Barrie’s next play. It has been christened and 
rechristened repeatedly. It has been written and rewritten. 
Produced in London with three acts, it had a fourth added to 
please the supposed American demand for a complete work, 
or to supply the lack of American imagination. At last it 
comes to us under the title of “ The Legend of Leonora”. 
The beloved Barrie has given us other disappointments this 
season, but this is the bitterest. Mr. W. S. Gilbert in “ Trial 
by Jury ” long ago anticipated its fun with the solemnity of 
the British judiciary and judicial proceedings. The Barrie 
play substitutes burlesque for satire, and the burlesque seems 























~~ A FRIEND IN NEED 


DAN CUPID LENDS A HAND 


to have no point outside of its rank extravagance. There is, 
so far as effort to understand can take us, absolutely no 
method in the present Barrie madness. In the first and un- 
important act there was a Barrie touch in the making the 
dinner guest find that the half-dozen women he expected 
to meet were all comprised in one woman. But the foolery 
in the court scenes has been often equalled and sometimes 
excelled in the work of some of our own college amateurs. 

Nor has Maude Adams for a long time had a réle so arti- 
ficial and lacking in inspiration for her quaint abilities. There 
is no touch of the rare combination of author’s and artist’s 
powers that make Lady Babbie and Peter almost the dearest of 
theatrical memories. The important work of the cast is done 
by the male members, headed by that excellent actor, Mr. 
Aubrey Smith, and supplemented, among others, by Messrs. 
Arthur Lewis, Morton Selten and R. Peyton Carter. 

There are laughable lines and situations in “ The Legend 
of Leonora”, but the combination of Frohman, Barrie and 
Adams would gain by its early withdrawal and the substitution 
of one of the earlier plays that have given it fame and profit. 


@ Ged Ed gE 


EFORE Mr. George Bernard 

Shaw occupied so much of the 

spotlight as he does now, and before 

his tremendous gift of self-advertis- 

ing had achieved its present results, 

he wrote “ The Philanderer”. Even in that twenty years ago 

the play, with its views and methods a novelty, was not a 

stage possibility. To-day, with the increased notoriety of its 

author, and with his cap and bells an irresistible lure for 

those who do not reason closely but are caught by the flash 

of wit and paradox, the play as a play becomes tiresome in 

performance, with its superabundance of talk and repetition 

of ideas. It is excellently acted at the Little Theatre by an 

imported company, in which Miss Mary Lawton, the only 

American, and Mr. Charles Maude share the honors in the lead- 

ing réles. “The Philanderer,” somewhat prophetic in its day, 

has lost that quality and remains a verbose monument to attract 

the contributions and adoration of its author’s worshippers. 
Metcalfe. 





Farce with mysterious 
accompaniments, the audience being the victim of the mystery, which 


carries considerable fun with it. | ; f 
Belasco.—* The Secret,” by Henri Bernstein, with Frances Starr. 


Astor.— The Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 


An analytical study of a most disagreeable woman. Carefully done, 
but why? 

Booth.—* Prunella.” Poetic fantasy to musical accompaniment. 
Dainty and artistically staged. 

Casino.—* High Jinks.” A cheery girl-and-music show with 
Elizabeth Murray and Mr. Tom Lewis as the most pleasing features. 

Century Opera House.—Popular priced operas in English, with 
weekly change of bill. Fairly adequate presentations. 

Cohan’s.—*“ Potash and Perlmutter.” Extremely laughable and 
well-acted portrayal of some aspects of Jewish life in New York. 

, ee Kitty Mackay,” by Catherine Chisholm Cutting. Notice 
ater. 

Cort.—* Peg o’ My Heart.” Mr. Hartley Manners’s pleasant 
comedy with Miss Laurette Taylor and her talented Pomeranian 
dog, Michael, showing English society how it ought to behave. 

Criterion—Mabel and Edith Taliaferro in ‘‘ Young Wisdom, by 
Rachel Crothers. Notice later. 

Eltinge.—“ The Yellow Ticket.”’ Notice later. 

Empire.-—Maude Adams in “ The Legend of Leonora”, by J. M. 
Barrie. See above. 

Forty-fourth Street.—‘‘ The Girl on the Film.” See above. 

Forty-eighth Street.—‘‘ To-day.”” Messrs. Broadhurst and Schom- 
er’s drama, which presents an entirely wrong idea of New York life, 
with a lurid finish to attract the lurid-minded. 

Fulton.— The Misleading Lady.”” Amusing and nonsensical farce, 
extremely light but with some laughable episodes. 

Gaiety.—Elsie Ferguson in “The Strange Woman”. Rather 
crude but fairly interesting drama of life in an lowa town, with 
a charming and talented star in a congenial rdéle. 


Garrick.—* Eliza Comes to Stay,” by H. V. Esmond. Notice 
later. 

Globe.— The Queen of the Movies.” Notice later. 

Harris.—“ Adele.” Tuneful and agreeable comic operetta, staged 
in good taste and well sung and acted. 

Hippodrome.—“ America.” Big, brilliant spectacle with stunning 


features and thrilling acts. 

Hudson.—Mr. William Collier in “‘ A Little Water on the Side”. 
Notice later. 

Knickerbocker.—‘ The New Henrietta.” Revised version of 
Bronson Howard’s celebrated Wall Street comedy, still interesting, 
amusing and well acted by a new company, with Mr. W. H. Crane 
as the survivor of the original cast. 

Longacre.—“ Iole,” by Messrs. Robert W. Chambers and Ben 
Teal. See above. 

Lyceum.—Miss Billie Burke in “ The Land of Promise”. Inter- 
esting drama of the Canadian Northwest, well acted and with the 
star in a rather serious rdle. 

— The Philanderer,” by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. See 
above. 

Lyric.—Mr. Guy Bates Post in “ Omar, the Tentmaker”, by Mr. 
Richard Walton Tully. Notice later. 

Manhattan Opera House.—Forbes-Robertson and his English com- 
pany in farewell repertory at popular prices. 

Maxine Elliott’s—‘ We are Seven,” by Eleanor Gates, author 
of “‘ The Poor Little Rich Girl”. A curious farcical comedy showing 
the remarkable effect of up-to-date eugenic theories on the undis- 
ciplined mind of an attractive young woman. Laughable and well 
done. 

Playhouse.—“ The Things That Count.” 
well-acted comedy of sentiment. 

Princess.—Five playlets of varied interest, well presented and 
laughable or thrilling, but not for the young person. 

Shubert.—“ A Thousand Years Ago,” by Mr. Percy Mackaye. 
Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street.—‘ At Bay.” Blackmail, suspected murder 
and other melodramatic things in fairly interesting presentation. 

Wallack’s—Mr. Cyril Maude and his London company in 
“Grumpy”. Ingenious mixture of comedy and melodrama with 
Mr. Maude’s fine work as an old gentleman not as old as he seems. 

Winter Garden.—‘ The Whirl of the World.” Notice later. 


Clean, ingenious and 
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THE TWO NATURES IN MAN 


ee TEMBAROM,” by Frances Hodg- 

e son Burnett, is a story war- 
ranted to induce the most rejuvenating 
of moods in all but the most case-hard- 
ened of minds. But as it accomplishes 
this delectable end by a means at which 
we are prone to turn up our intellectual 
noses, it is mecessary to approach the 
book’s methods with a certain amount of 


tact. 

There are people—there are even 
dictionaries—that will tell you that 
melodrama is a favorite middle class 


form of theatrical entertainment, char- 
acterized by a romantic plot and sensa- 
tional situations. But Tush! and Marry- 
go-to! Don’t you listen to them for 
a moment. Melodrama is not a kind of 
scenario. It is a state of mind. And 
it is not middle class. It is—how shall 
One say—it is pandemic. 

You know how a blue ribbon chef takes 
all the bones out of a roast pheasant and 
fills the cavities thus created with aspic 
jelly? Well, melodrama is the state of 
mind which, with blue-ribbonly dexterity, 
takes the ugly skeleton of cause and 
effect out of the cosmos and—without 
apparently impairing either the symmetry 
or the stability of the carcass—fills the 


spaces thus left vacant with Poetic 
Justice. 
Of course, you and I, dear reader, 


pride ourselves upon never experiencing 
this state of mind. But we can—and 
we know it—divide all the rest; our 
families, our friends, our acquaintances, 
the community, the nation, the very race 
itself, into two close allied yet cleanly 
differentiated groups—those who slip 


The Latest Books 


relaxingly into the melodramatic point 
of view occasionally, and those who 
dwell supinely in it always. And on 
second thought it is even possible that 
you and I, instead of being true im- 
munes, do merely, like “ walking typhoid ” 
patients, ignore the significance of our 
occasional symptoms. Let us hope so at 
any rate. For melodrama as a passing 
mood is like the Kingdom of Heaven at 
least in this, that one has to become 
as a little child to get into it; and woe 
to those who wholly lose the trick of that 


transformation. Moreover, we'd miss 
the fun of “T. Tembarom” (Cen- 
tury, $1.40). 

Mrs. Burnett’s hero, the red-haired, 


freckle-faced, happy-hearted child of a 
down-at-heel and disgruntled Poor Rela- 
tion; born in Brooklyn, raised in the 
New York streets, schooled in Newsboys’ 
Alley, and graduated into Newspaper 
Row (a sort of Little Lord Fauntleroy 


turned topsy-turvy, like an _ inverted 
Welsbach, wearing slop-shop  knock- 
abouts instead of velvet knickers and 


saying Damn instead of Dearest) is, 
when we first meet him, a cub reporter 
on a big daily, the star boarder at a 
paradisaical cheap boarding house, and 
an irresistibly attractive specimen of 
what (Mrs. Burnett quite deliciously as- 
sures us) is the normal human type from 
which, bad cess to us, we have for the 
most part backslidden. And he continues 
unflaggingly “ normal” and unfalteringly 
attractive throughout his slang-slinging 
career from slum-gullion to lord of the 
manor and half way back again. 

Last autumn, in a village inn parlor 


A Modern Rejection Slip 


EAR SIR (or madam): 

Please» accept our thanks for 
letting us see the manuscript which 
we are compelled to return herewith, 
Contributors should remember that any 
one of a large number of reasons gov- 
ern the decision of an editor, and, 
accordingly, a rejection carries not the 
slightest implication that a story is 
lacking in pruriency, vulgarity, im- 
morality or other requisites of modern 
literary tendencies. 

Please bear us in mind whenever you 
have anything particularly indecent. 
Yours very ‘truly, 
The Redlight Magazine. 


in Central New England, I picked up a 
copy of Winston Churchill’s “ The Inside 
of the Cup” and found, carefully noted 
in a copper plate chirography on one of 
the blank fly leaves of the book, a list 
of the things which had, presumably, 
most impressed its owner in reading the 
story. The list ran as follows: 


Page 114, line 3, Split Infinitive. 
Page 263, line 17, Should be whom 


Page 391, line 12, Is this construction 
allowable? 


and “Great Heavens!” I thought, as I 
laid the volume reverently back on the 
centre table (the slipshod critic in me 
recognizing the master spirit in the un- 
known commentator), “ What poise, what 
self-possession, what splendidly insulated 
steadfastness of purpose! Just think of 
standing unstirred and undistracted amid 
a spectacle of foundering faiths and sun- 
dering systems, with a tremorless, micro- 
metric and accusatory finger upon a split 
infinitive ! ” 

And right here, if I could in any way 
attain a like magnificent emotionlessness, 
it would be proper for me to point out 
that T. Tembarom’s slang is largely 
anachronistic. But the effort is beyond 
me. What—in a delightful, monumental, 
monolithic five hundred page orgy of 
spiritual anachronism—what are a few 
verbal ex post factos? The book, like 
virtue, is its own reward. For the rest, 
as T. Tembarom might well have said, 
although in his wildest anticipations he 
never did, “I should worry ”. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 















































A LITTLE MATTER OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND YEARS 


Confidential Book Guide 


The Custom of the Country, by Edith Wharton. The inti- 
mate history of a social climber, written not to broaden the hori- 
zons of our understanding, but to focus the fires of our distaste. 

The Dark Flower, by John Galsworthy. The single contri- 
bution of this supple-minded student of humanity and artist- 
writer to the sex literature of the day. 

Down Among Men, by Will Levington Comfort. The cater- 
pillar and chrysalis stages of a modern prophet—but no wings. 
Vivid pen pictures that merge into unclarified mysticism. 

1@ The Escape of Mr. Trimm, by Irvin S. Cobb. 
: Stories of the old South and the new North. 
g Sentimental sketches slashed with humor. 








“WHAT WAS SHE ARRESTED FOR?” 
“WEARING A LAST YEAR’S HAT.” 





Fabre, Poet of Science, by Dr. C. V. Legros. An authorized 
biography of the venerable French entomologist, written by 
one of his disciples. 

Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. An all-around reference book of astonishing 
scope and serviceability. 

Gold, by Stewart Edward White. A tale of the Forty- 
Niners which, without employing the paraphernalia of ro- 
mance, plunges us in the spirit of a romantic time. 

If You Touch Them They Vanish, by Gouverneur Morris. 
A tear-soaked tale whose innocently disgraced hero flees to 
the wilderness and makes goo-goo eyes at ghosts. 

The Life of the Fly, by J. H. Fabre. Another chance 
of meeting the most lovable scientist of our times. 

Men of Mark, by Alvin Langdon Coburn. Thirty interesting 
photographic portraits of contemporary celebrities, together 
with an account of how they were obtained. 

O Pioneers, by Willa Sibert Cather. A tale of Nebraska in 
the eighties that repays reading, by a writer worth keeping 
an eye on. 

Our Eternity, by Maurice Maeterlinck. A remarkably lucid 
and simple summary of the case, modernly speaking, for per- 
sonality’s persistence after death. 

Personal Recollections of Vincent Van Gogh, by Elizabeth 
Van Gogh. Sidelights on a curious character with a critical 
introduction by Katherine Dreier. 

The Publisher, by Robert Sterling Yard. A cordial, con- 
versational and effervescent little volume in which an insider 
talks shop most entertainingly. 

Smile-A-While, by Harry B. Neilson. An annual offering 
of fun for the young at heart by a former (English) con- 
tributor of drawings to LiFe. 

A Traveler at Forty, by Theodore Dreiser. A book that 
reads like George Moore rubbed the wrong way. 

T. Tembarom, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. See preceding 
page. 

The White Linen Nurse, by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. A 
grim little story dressed in verbal “ glad rags” and told to 
dance for the ladies and gentlemen. 
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Musical America 


HE astonishing progress of music in this country during 
the last few years has been the subject of frequent 
and gratified comment. As a market for the world’s best 
musical talent America stands without an equal. .Whether 
the appreciation is equal to the capacity, however, is another 
question. Serious musicians cannot help feeling alarmed 
at an unfortunate type of concert which has arisen of late, 
a type analogous to the uproarious excitement of an Amer- 
ican baseball game or political meeting. Hero-worship and 
concentrated publicity are the essentials of all three. But 
while such crude methods and cruder emotions are quite 
in keepiug with the spirit of American baseball and Amer- 
ican politics, they seem entirely out of place when injected 
into American music. 

A striking example of the hysterical type of concert was 
a joint recital given at the New York Hippodrome not 
long ago by Madame Melba, the singer, and Mr. Kubelik, 
the violinist. Note, in the first place, the immense audi- 
torium, utterly unfit for providing the artistic atmosphere 
necessary for the proper enjoyment of music. An audience 
of more than six thousand people, packed into every avail- 
able corner, keeping up a constant buzz of conversation, 
utterly unconcerned as to the contents of the programme, 
knowing only that Melba is going to sing and Kubelik is 
going to play! To a majority of this crowd nothing can 
compare in significance with the personalities of the two 
performers. Melba is the idol of the musical world, a 
singer of enormous reputation and unparalleled financial 
success. Kubelik has long hair, a five thousand dollar 
Stradivarius, a wife of noble blood, a vast estate, and a pair 
of twins. Nothing else matters. The public is satisfied 
that it will get its money’s worth. : 

Melba steps upon the stage and makes her way through 
the crowd which has overflowed from the auditorium. The 
music critics at once jot down an accurate description of 
her elaborate gown, measure the length of the slit in her 
skirt, and count the pearls in her necklace. This will 
provide interesting reading in the newspapers next morning. 
The prima donna graciously accepts a prolonged ovation, 
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and begins to sing a conventional piece of coloratura dis- 
play. The audience applauds rapturously, and demands 
an encore of the same type. 

The violinist next appears and plays a bit of Paganini 
calculated to astonish the groundlings. It has the desired 
effect, even though Mr. Kubelik’s technique will not bear 
very close inspection. He is probably thinking of the twins 
at home rather than of the thousands in the Hippodrome. 
Whenever the violin stops the applause begins, even though 
the accompanist labors on, conscientiously performing the 
concerto as it is written. The ushers, thinking that each 
roar of applause indicates the conclusion of a piece, hurry 
fresh enthusiasts into the few remaining seats and add to 
the general confusion. ' 

Melba sings again, and encores this time with Tosti’s 
“Good-bye”. The introduction is drowned in the uproar 
with which the audience announces its gratification at hav- 
ing recognized the song. Several thousand sobs are heard 
at intervals, for the words are in English, and easily 
understood. At one point the hysterical applause again 
interrupts, but this is an oversight, for there is one more 
verse. So it goes on to the end, with a carefully regulated 
delivery of bouquets to add color to each succeeding scene 
of enthusiasm. The emotional hero-worship of such a 
concert is typical of the general attitude of musical Amer- 
ica. The marvel of it all is that the art of even a Melba 
should be able to survive such an ordeal. 5. S. 




















































































































IF WE ALL HAD SIMILAR TASTES 




















The Source 





Some Visual Rhymes 


John P. Schuyler sau thingz and had 
ague, 
And thaut hiz complaint woz the plague ; 
But medsin he swallowed, 
Got better, and allowed 






































Mr. Hoyle was a most indulgent father, He’d join a teetoetal league. 
but of late he had commenced to think ' 
° . . . Sl 
that his son Arthur was taking advantage That faimus oeld man with a beard 
‘ : a elas cc 
of his generosity. Tu hiz aiviari sed: “I hav heard : 
s 
“Why, when I was your age, young That yur nests ar the snuggest, 
e . ° . su 
man,” he said one morning, after a par- But prai mai I suggest, d 
° y ° ° Cc 
ticularly urgent demand for more funds, Yu fiend uther siets than mi beard.” at 
“T didn’t have as much money to spend —The Pioneer of Simplified Spelling, B 
. : : 1 
ia a month as you spend in a day.” in London Standard. rei 
“ Well, dad, don’t scold me about it,” 
said the youth. “ Why don’t you go for F 
grandfather ? ’°—Harper’s Magazine. ame 
“Why did the great pianist refuse to 
o a 
play? 
Hopeless ait tides nae re 
A of Ee me emperament. e got ma ecause ie 
h a mee bid: h “g a as g d his name was printed in smaller type on h 
x ‘ , C 
re wend wt oe gee 6 “y “ge ny the program than the name of the piano ne 
an eeaeceee ne sapsccabibigeis a cere on which he was to perform. 
? . re 
if he got much carrying in the winter —Chicago Record-Herald. 
time. 
“Nae, sir, nae,” replied the caddie. i —— 
“ There’s nae carrying in the winter time. —— ; : = fe OrFiIce SEEKER: Is there anything else 
ap - “za re . - — To AS Pass ‘ ° F > ta 
Ye see, it’s this way. If it’s no sna’ it’s in the job you speak of besides the salary? 
frost; if it’s no frost, it’s sna’; if it’s NO, THIS IS NOT JONAH AND THE PoriticaL Boss: There’s a little work an 
neither sna’ nor frost, it’s rain; if it’s no WHALE. IT IS ONLY THE CHAPERON, on the side. tie 
rain, it’s wind; an’ if it’s a fine day, it’s WHO, ENTIRELY UNNOTICED, HAS FALLEN Orrice SEEKER: Ah! I knew there was @ 
the Sawbath ! ”’—Tit-Bits. OVERBOARD IN HER SPLIT SKIRT some string to it!—Kansas City Star. th: 
- e er oa et ss = pr 
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Feétrole Hahn |e 


gives the hair what nature calls for 
Careful people apply Fétrole Hahn regularly 

















— -: because it imparts renewed health to the 
hair and scalp by supplying the food prop- 
0 | ( erties that are so often lacking. It actually posts pout 
stops loss and promotes new growth. tating ut 
The real merit is its basis of pure petro- bre miauta 
You couldn’t expect to find it the personal leum. This isthe secret of success behind ae 
stationery of any but the men you know as Rétrole HahnVibert, the cleansing hair “Tue Gx 
gentlemen #%# We have a sample packet we dressing for men and women. asi 
would like to mail to you # Ask us for it Sizes, $1.50 and $1.00. At leading dealers. PLO 
| PARK & TILFORD Sole Agents 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO., South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts ' $29-549 West 42nd Street, New York ach oe 
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Echoes from the International 
Anti-Vivisection and Animal 
Protection Congress at 


Washington 


“Scores of dogs,” he said, “are 
slaughtered in laboratories of medical 
colleges for no other object than grand- 
stand exhibition, with no beneficial re- 
sults to medical science. To open the 
doors of all+*vivisection laboratories is 
absolutely essential.”"—Dr. Hamilton F. 
Biggar, of Cleveland, personal physician 
to John D. Rockefeller. 





Senator Gallinger, of New Hampshire, 
a physician, wrote a letter, which was 
read to the convention, saying there 
was every reason to believe that in some 
hospitals pauper children were “ inocu- 
lated with loathsome diseases to see the 
results that will follow.” 





Frederick P. Bellamy, of Brooklyn, at- 
tacked the American Humane Association 
and many of the smaller humane socie- 
ties of the country for declining to take 
a stand against vivisection. He accused 
them of being afraid of the influence of 
prominent medical men. 





Frank Stephens, one of the directors 
of the American Anti-Vivisection Society 
of Philadelphia, said: 

“The Rockefeller Institute in New 
York is a working model of hell. It is a 
good example of the appalling work of 
vivisection which is going on in the large 
institutions of this country.” 





Mrs. Pierre Crosby Waring, president 
of the Vivisection Investigation League 
of New York City, said: 

“T have heard it stated that medical 
men experiment only upon poor people 
whose lives are worth nothing. 

“Do not be deceived. If you give 
absolutely unrestricted power to vivisec- 
tors not one of us is safe; neither the 
rich nor the poor.” 
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PLOTS water3.ccsPLAYS 
Motion Picture 

You can write them. Manufacturers now paying $25 to $100 for 

each plot. We teach you how to write and sell , bmg No pre- 


vious experience necessary. Write now for free details, 
ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE S, 674D Sheridan Road, Chicago 



























Why should you 
=) not be braced up 
by Sanatogen? 
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F you are bound down by routine and the destroying worries 
and anxieties of a business or profession, you will do well to 
follow the example of thousands of your fellow men and women 
who have found mental and physical regeneration in Sanatogen. 


They have found Sanatogen to be, from over 18,000 physicians, who 

not a stimulant, but atrue recon- have noted its wonderful effects on 

structor of blood, tissue and nerve, the nervous and the debilitated. 

a creator of real and fundamental A new book by Elbert Hubbard, FREE 

strength. A new book, ‘Health in the Making,’* by Elbert Hubbard, in his 

attractive manner and style, filled | with his shrewd philosophy 

ee of — albumen at alauttininiea,:, ,€ health and content- 

and phosphorus underletters patent, 

Sanatogen isa natural and healthful | eye er ree iene T eer rough 

food and tonic. It does perfectlyand | Snistactcent "I'do not think T could have recovered. my 

vitality, as I have done, without this Sanatogen operating 


without reaction what so-called equally upon the digestive organs and nerve centers."’ 
tonics do imperfectly and with dam- ser ~ Burroughs, the distinguished naturalist and author, 
writes: 





“I am sure I have been greatly benefited by Sanatogen. My 

aging after effects. sleep is 50 per cent better than it was one year ago, and my 
Wh k S mind and strength are much improved."’ 

en you ta 4 anatogen ee Richard Le Gallienne, the distinguished poet-author, writes: 

“*I have made two extended trials of your Sanatogen during 

take what has brought new relis of periods ot mental fatigue, and each time derived great bene- 


fit from its use. Several times I have found myself wonder- 


life to countless men and women, ing why I was feeling more ‘fit? and then remembered that 
ee I was taking Sanatogen."* 
what has won admiring comment 











Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24-E Irving Place, New York 
Sanatogen received The Grand Prize at the International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 











It Will Be Worth Watching 
A DISPATCH from San Francisco travels clear across the country to tell us that 


the millionaires of Piedmont, “an exclusive suburban district”, are going in for 

codperation in order to reduce the cost of living. This is significant in more 
ways than one. If living has become so costly that even millionaires are feeling it, 
surely the rest of us can afford to throw off our reserve and haggle a bit over prices 
without undue loss of caste. 

The prevailing notion of a millionaire is a man who has been successful in keeping 
up prices. If the millionaires of Piedmont, or anywhere else, can succeed in keeping 
prices yp with one hand and down with the other, they will put us in possession of an 
easy means of revolutionizing the world. 
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What Do You Think? 


We are Constantly in Receipt of Important Letters Which 
are Too Long for Our Limited Space. Brevity is Desirable 


Merely a Suggestion 


Epitor LiFe, 
Dear Sir: 

A suggestion for your Proper Number. 
The name, by the way, implies the impro- 
priety of your present issues; an impro- 
priety resulting from your application of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act to litera- 
ture. You are hopelessly below the 
standard set by present-day periodicals. 
My suggestion is that you run one of 
Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques in your 
Proper Number. This, while not bring- 
ing your paper up to the pace set by 
your contemporaries, will at least put it 
in the running. 

Helpfully yours, 
Hivyriarp Boortu. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C., 
December 16, 1913. 


From lowa 


Epitor oF LIFE, 
Dear Sir: 

In your issue of December 18th (it’s 
dated the 18th, but I received it to-day) 
I especially noted your article “ British 
Brethren, Mend Your Laws!” 

You have said so many things against 
suffragists in general and militants in 
particular (although you usually imply 
that all suffragists are bomb-throwers 
and hatchet-wielders) that it is a sur- 
prise to find you admitting that there 
may be exonerating circumstances for 
the women’s attitude and conduct. The 
men of England have made the laws. 
They have thought of themselves first 
and their women afterward, if at all. 
The result is that the men have twen- 
tieth-century laws; the women, statutes 
medieval in their crudity. And the 
women resent it. First, they try twen- 
tieth-century methods—petitioning, re- 
questing, for betteg’ protection. They 
are mocked, and, finally, roughly treated. 
And then they use medieval methods, 
since up-to-date ones won’t work. 

They resort to the bomb and the 
hatchet and the firebrand. Yet still they 
are women. For mark: Although prop- 
erty has been destroyed in the militants’ 
war, not one life, excepting from among 
their own ranks, has been spilled. They 
are warring simply to attract public at- 
tention, for they feel that if the world 
at large knows their side of the question 
justice must give them their rights. 

Here is the great proposition: If 
women’s rights had been looked after 
as they should, the demand for equal 
suffrage would probably never have 
arisen, or at best, would be supported 
only by feminist fanatics. But this is not 
true. Women’s laws have been neglected, 
with the result that women are clamoring 
for a share in the making of their own 
statutes. If women get the vote, it is 
probable that, if legislation goes along 


satisfactorily, they will not care to exer- 
cise their right very much. But it will 
be an ever-ready tool when things do go 
wrong, and will give a security and 
power not possessed now. Men complain 
that all these new ideas are taking the 
women out of the home; that they don’t 
want to marry and have children. The 
women have been going more and more 
into public life for the past half century 
or more. It hasn’t been suffrage that 
has done this. And the men, trying to 
block them by refusing them suffrage, are 
beginning to see that they are merely 
giving them another cause of grievance. 
You can’t go back to the old condition of 
affairs when marriage was the only honor- 
able career for a woman. I believe that 
it is still her most noble vocation, the 
place for which she was primarily in- 
tended by God, but it is by no means 
her only position. And I think it better 
to live a public life than to marry “ Mr. 
Wrong. Man ”, for in the former you may 
accomplish much for the race, while in 
the latter you do nothing but harm or 
simply waste your life. 

I do not approve of militant methods 
in America, for I believe the American 
men will concede peacefully (unless it be 
some of you hard-headed Easterners) 
just as the Western men, for instance, 
have already yielded. But the Western 
men are more gallant, anyway. 

I am a suffragette, but I don’t believe 
in all this fanatical nonsense about keep- 
ing the men for the sole purpose of the 
perpetuation of the human species (al- 
though you have often implied that that 
is woman’s mission on earth). The 
sooner men and women stop their sex 
war and decide to work together for a 
common end, the good of humanity, the 
nearer will be the millennium. 

Talk, youmen! Rail at modern woman! 
but not one of you would wish your 
wife to be what women were a century 








ago, now would yov, honestly? And 
don’t think too harshly of any of us. 
God knows we are trying to do what we 
think best—but we are only human, too. 

My letter is too long for publishing and 
I have rambled in truly feminine style, 
but I hope I may have said something 
that has been of value. 

And now, here’s to the New Woman; 
may she be better than ever woman has 
been’ before! 

From AN Iowa SUFFRaAGETTE. 
(Her name is legion.) 


Iowa Ciry, Ia., 
December 16, 1913. 


A Sailor’s Grievance 


Dear Epitor: 
Maybe it is not quite plain to you why so 
many of the crew of the Yorktown desert- 
ed while on a cruise to Central America. 
We (the second division of the At- 
lantic Fleet) have been here in Mexican 
waters since June. We have had no 
liberty at all, chief petty officers excepted. 
Have had barely enough to eat at times. 
We had a few baseball games ashore, 
if you left the baseball grounds, when 
you came back you were due for one of 
them summaries or deck court martials. 
Three men off of this ship braved 
the sharks and swam ashore one night. 
We were laying about two miles from 
the breakwater. They reached the beach 
all right, but were arrested by Mexican 
authorities. 

During all of this time the officers 
have had their regular liberties. 

How many of you people would like 
to be penned up on a ship for six months, 
including Christmas holidays, without any 
liberty ? 

This is the truth and any one on these 
three ships can vouch for it—New Hamp- 
shire, Michigan and Louisiana. 

This is only one of the reasons why 
Uncle Sam has to pay so much for 
advertising for recruits and then can- 
not keep what he gets. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cc 





Mexico, 
December 10, 1913. 
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THE TRUTH-TELLER 


BRUSH MAI 
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Life’s Musical Calendar 


Tuesday, January 13, Century Opera 
House.—A_ repetition of Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffman”, in English: The 
most fascinating example of French 
opéra-comique, sung in a_ translation 
somewhat less barbarous than _ the 
average. 

Aeolian Hali (Afternoon).—First New 
York recital of Oscar Seagle, an Amer- 
ican singer stamped with the European 
trade-mark. 

(Evening).—Third concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet, assisted by an additional 
viola in the hands of Mr. Josef Kovarik: 
A Beethoven-Brahms-d'Indy combination 
served up to a select circle of sincere 
music-lovers. 

Wednesday, January 14, Metropolitan 
Opera House (Afternoon).—Special 
double bill, presenting the novel combina- 
tion of Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” and Leoncavallo’s “ Pagliacci ’”’. 

Thursday, January 15, Aeolian Hall 
(Afternoon).—Song recital by Margaret 
Huston: One of the long list of annual 
attempts to secure a hearing at any price. 

Carnegie Hall—A programme of Rus- 
sian compositions by the Philharmonic 
Society, with Mischa Elman, the romantic 
idol of the pyrotechnic school of vio- 
linists. 

Friday, January 16, Aeolian Hall 
(Afternoon).—The New York Symphony 
Society, presenting Mozart, Chausson and 
César Franck, with the assistance of 
Fritz Kreisler, the classic model of ar- 
tistic violin playing. 

Carnegie Hall (Afternoon).—Glinka, 
Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff, inter- 
preted by Mischa Elman and the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Saturday, January 17, Aeolian Hall 
(Afternoon).—Violin recital by Vera 
Barstow, assisted by Harold Osborn- 
Smith. 

Sunday, January 18, Metropolitan 
Opera House—Regular concert in cele- 
bration of the day of rest for operatic 
gods and goddesses. 

Century Opera House.—A similar cele- 
bration, substituting demi-gods and mere 
human beings at a consequently lower 
price. 

Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—Friday’s 
programme repeated by the New York 
Symphony Society and Fritz Kreisler. 











Wuitinc-ADAMS 





Always Suit— Never Fail 
Over 10,000 Kinds and Sizes Made 


The most extensive and best 
line of Brushes in the world. 
Every requirement of every 
brush user supplied. 


JOHN L. WuiTine-J. J. Apams Co. 


ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK 


690 to 710 HARRISON AVE., Boston, U. S. A. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS | 
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Distinction 


In the 1914 Detroit Electric the skill of the engineer 
and the art of the designer have combined to 
produce an electric carriage which is at once dis- 
tinguished in appearance, elegant in appointments, 
unsurpassed in mechanical excellence that makes for 
perfect service and permanent satisfaction. 


Your choice of worm gear axle 
or bevel gear axle; front or 
rear seat drive or Detroit Du- “ 
plex Drive. Catalog on request. 


Anderson Electric Car Company \ . a 
Detroit, Michigan a 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles 


A Good Ad For Delaware 


HE State of Delaware is probably too shrewd. practical and far-seeing to he misled 
by the maudlin clamor against her venerable whipping post. This clamor no doubt 
is inspired by interstate jealousy, a rich green envy that Delaware should receive 

so much space in the public press. But Delaware knows her business. She knows that 
advertising is the motive power of the age and she knows that if she didn’t have her 
whipping post she would entirely disappear from public sight. 

Therefore, Delaware wisely preserves this time-honored institution, and whenever 
she wants to remind us that she is “not dead. but sleeping”, it is only necessary for 
her to get hold of some poor devil and administer a suitable number of lashes “ well 
laid on” 
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Getting It Straight 


“ After all,” said Kwoter, “it’s a true 
saying that ‘he laughs best who laughs 
laut.” 

“Not at all,” replied Wise. “The 
really true saying is:' ‘He laughs best 
whose laugh lasts ’.” 

—Catholic Standard and Times. 





A GancG of laborers was employed dig- 
ging a mysterious ditch across the street. 
It was a sewer or a place to put a gas 
pipe or something. One man in par- 
ticular was working as if he were a 
chorus man in a play, just going through 
the motions and pretending to dig a 
ditch. The foreman came along and 
spoke to him. “Don’t be afraid,” he 
said, with rich sarcasm. ‘“ Lean on th’ 
shovel now an’ thin. If it breaks I'll pay 
for it! "—Argonaut. 








(SHERRY) 


BOTTLED IN SPAIN 







Per bottle, $1.50 





WILLIAMS&HUMBERTS 
DRY SACK 


The old-fashioned Sherry 
in the old-fashioned bottle 


So!J by the best dealers, grocers and stores. 


Case of twelve bottles, $17.50. 





Probably 


Miss Wheat, the new teacher, was 
hearing the history lesson. Turning to 
one of the new scholars, she asked: 

“James, what was Washington’s Fare- 
well Address?” 

The new boy arose with a promptitude 
that promised well for his answer. 

“ Heaven, ma’am,” he said. 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


Comfort Without Extravagance, Hotel Woodstock, New York 


The Road to Fame 


* At last,” cried the musician, “I have 
fame within my grasp.” 

“How so?” asked his wife, who had 
heard the same thing before. 

“You know Mendlessohn’s ‘ Wedding 
March’, and the marvelous repute it 
brought him?” said the musician. 

“Yes, but what of it?” 

“Well, I’m going to write a Divorce 
March.”—Reedy’s Mirror. 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott’s Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 
25 ects. in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Jones: If Mr. Oldboy makes any such 
assertion I will denounce him as a liar. 

PreESIDENT: Mr. Jones, I call you to 
order. Our by-laws do not allow you to 
go that far. 

Jones: Then I call Mr. Oldboy a liar 
as far as it is permitted by the by-laws 
of this association.—Tit-Bits. 


“Is she good to the children?” 
“Very. She lets them do everything 
their father doesn’t want them to do.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 





















Golf and Music 


{The winner of the contralto prize at 
the Guildhall School of Music attributed 
her success to golf.—Daily Mail.] 

When strains from Puccini are whistled 
by caddies, 
The muscular maid and the masculine 
minx 
Must hie them in tears to compassionate 
Daddies, 
For musical maidens have captured the 
links! 


Perchance you may find one improving 
her putting 
And trilling on C in a tremulous shriek, 
Or warbling a trifle by Lambert or Nut- 
ting 
Whilst “trying for distance” with 
brassie and cleek! 


Full oft you may hear her arpeggios 
sweeping 
Like songs of a thrush from a thicket 
of trees, 
For even when bunkered, be sure she is 
keeping 
Her temper and tempo with consum- 
mate ease! 


And, free from the fetter-like vapors 
that shackle 
The wan neurasthenic who raves of 


her Art, 
The girl who can handle a niblick will 
tackle 
Debussy and Strauss with resolute 
heart ! 


‘ 


Ye embryo Melbas, intent on “ arriving,” 
Be sure that our “ stars” are robust as 
they’re keen; 
If you build up your strength with “ ap- 
proaching” and “ driving,” 
You won’t lose your nerve when you 
get “on the green.” 
—Arthur Stanley, in London Opinion. 
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A LATE DEBUTANTE --- SOCIETY'S LEADER NOW! 
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The ordinary ‘‘com- 
mercial’’ whisky is sold in 
an entirely unsatisfactory way. 
The mere fact that the package 
bears a label that you may be famil- 
iar with, in no way insures the qua- 
lity of the contents of the package. 


Our brand, for a cen- 
tury and a quarter has had 
but one claim upon the patronage 
of discriminating men, i. e.—we 
have maintained uniform merit. 
Other whiskies, thru necessity 
possibly, have ranged from very 


good to extraordinarily bad— 
always under the same label. There is 
one thing you can always be sure of— 


James E. Pepper 
The National Whisky 


is as fine liquor today as it was in 
1780; it will be just as fine in all 
the years to come. 


A Trial Shipment 
We offer to send four 


quarts, express prepaid (east of the 
Rocky Mts.) for $5; with the under- 
standing that you may use up one quart 
in testing. If you desire the money re- 

ae eg after the test, you need only ask 
or it. 


The James E. Pepper Distilling Co. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Established 1780 
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Habit or Preference ? 


A young woman of Baltimore was 
asked by a friend as to the likableness 
of a young chap who for some time had 
been paying devoted attention to the 
young woman in question. 

“Oh,” replied the fair one, carelessly, 
“William is a nice fellow, but he talks 
shop too much.” 

“ How’s that?” was the next question. 
“T thought he was a street car con- 
ductor.” 

“So he is,” returned the other, “ and 
he’s continually saying, ‘ Sit up closer!’ ” 
—Seattle Argus. 


Aw amateur astronomer was delivering 
a lecture on the heavenly bodies. “ How 
long is it since you came down from the 
sky?” asked Diogenes. 
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our ignorance of its laws. 
passing shower, every cloud, every storm has its 
“WEATHER” deals with the air, the ; 
temperature, the humidity, rainfall, sunshine, etc. 


causes. 





A Disconcerted Critic 
(From the New York World.) 

Sympathy is deserved by the dramatic 
critic of the Evening Post who complain- 
ingly remarks in a review of “ The Hen- 
rietta”’ that “it is essentially a thing of 
the footlights and is to be judged pri- 
marily as entertainment ”. 

That is one trouble with revivals of 
plays produced before the era of moral 
uplift in stagecraft. Their appeal was 
mainly to an unsophisticated intelligence, 
and no amount of revamping can ma- 
terially change it. What, then, can a 
conscientious critic do but throw up his 
hands in despair at a play in which 
there is no hint of white slavery, no 
disease problems and not a scene sug- 
gestive of the brothel? 

Bronson Howard was a favorite stage 
author of his day, and “ The Henrietta” 
one of his most popular plays. Yet it 
is only necessary to see it, “ improved” 
as it is, to realize how antiquated and 
obsolete stage art of his kind has be- 
come. Here is a play devoted to the 
mere entertainment of audiences, which 
in the hands of a playwright of the new 
school might have been made “ vital” 
with social problems and tense with 
situations inviting police interference. 

What a play, indeed, “ The Henrietta ” 
might yet be with Bertie the Lamb as a 
“cadet ”, the Widow Opdyke a member 
of Mrs. Warren’s profession and Nich- 
olas Van Alstyne her ward-boss backer, 
and with all three engaged in abducting 
the heroine for immoral purposes! 

Critics would then find its review a 
less perplexing task. But it was the fate 
of Bronson Howard to live before the 
advent of the “new” drama, when the- 
atres were not “pulled” by the police, 
like gambling-houses and bagnios. 
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Every 


YOU can KNOW the weather with a 


It contains the instruments needed by any one interested in this 
valuable and absorbing subject, to enable them to record passing 
weather events and to forecast atmospheric changes and disturbances. 
These instruments are: Barometer, Thermometer, Max- 
imum and Minimum Thermometer, Hygrometer 
All the instruments in the set are of high 


and Rain Gauge. 


With this *“*Tycos” Universal Weather Set is given a pad ot 
charts for one year on which the records may be kept, 
furnish tables for use with the hygrometer, and a standard book of j 
164 pages on every weather subject,—the instruments used,—their 4% 


« » UNIVERSAL 
Tycos WEATHER SET 


ycos”’ quality in every respect. 


construction and development. 


27 Hague St., 


Price Universal Set complete $20.00 
An interesting booklet descriptive of “‘Tycos’’ Sets of 
"Weather Instruments mailed on cepnatls r 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


Scientific Instruments of Superiority 








Indestructo Travelers regard 
travel from a somewhat differ- 
ent viewpoint than their less 
fortunate companions. 





interest is  uni- 
Our lives are governed by 
It is uncertain only in respect to 
breeze, every 


We also 


Rochester, N. Y. 


They experience no doubts or misgivings 
as to the reliability of their baggage. 


There is but one step between travel 
| satisfaction and travel discomfort ; a broken 
trunk ; and Indestructo Travelers have care- 
| fully guarded against that step in buying an 
| Indestructo Trunk. 


BUY 
|NDESTRUCT[ 
Every Indestructo Trunk is insured against any kind 


BAGGAGE 
of accident for five years from the day you buy it. 












Consequently the jars and jolts that your baggage 
receives means nothing to you. 


You know that we have promised you a new trunk 
if anything happens. 


And you know that we must make a mighty good 
trunk in order to stand that rigid guarantee. 


Made in all styles and sizes trom $15 to $100. 
National Veneer Products Co. 


901 Beiger Street 
Mishawaka, Indiana 











“ PERSONALLY CONDUCTED ” 
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No Exceptions 


WEALTHY man in St. Louis named Marx, after living in luxurious quarters, 
has gone back to the primitive life, with which he was familiar before he attained 


his wealth. 


He says, “Children nowadays are all right when you give them everything they 


want, but when you deny them anything there is trouble.” 


Why should Mr. Marx apply this rule to the children only? 
everybody? Isn’t the government all right so long as it has what it wants? Isn’t the 


same thing true of a cook, a woman or an aggregate of women? 


Children not only make trouble when you deny them the things that they want, 
but they make trouble when you deny them the things which they think they want. But 


can you not say just as much of the suffragettes? What is the difference? 


Is it not true of 








































Lapidowitzis Back on the Job 


HE “schnorrer” is up to 
his old tricks. And the 
people who used to enjoy his 
exploits so hugely are happy 
again. This inimitable type 
is a part of the Ghetto’s teem- 
ing life. Nothing in the 
whole wide world is quite like 


New York’s East Side. In 















Three Months for a Quarter. 


Simply fill in your name below, tear off and 
pos: ge An coupon today with 25c. and you 
will receive a special three months’ trial 
subscription to Hearst’s Magazine con- 
taining the Bruno Lessing stories and in- 
numerable big fiction and review features. 


that temperamental Yiddish community 
there is rare pathos—rich humor. 


Bruno Lessing 
and 
Leone Bracker 


Bruno Lessing knows its people and tells 
about them simply and sincerely. Each 
story is a delightful sidelight on their seri- 
ous yet fun-loving natures. 


Leone Bracker draws the Bruno Lessing 
characters with utmost fidelity to de- 
tail. This is fiction, but author and artist 
have made the stories a transcript of real 
life and the “schnorrer” one of the most 
humorous, entertaining characters ever 
originated. Read today how the rich 
widow wooed Lapidowitz. 


Hearst’s Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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friend. 


I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” | 


My book explains the laws governing right exercise 
—some of them for the first time. It shows clearly and 
concisely why.a few minutes daily of movements 
scientifically directed to reach your internal organs 
most of which are muscular — will do infinitely more for 
your health and strength than hours of random exercise, 


I offer it to you free, because I want you to under- 
stand the principles underlying The Thompson Course, 
which has brought thousands of men from uncertain 
health and inefficiency into fuller, more useful and 
serener life. 


Sooner or later you will adopt the principles of my 
Course—all men of sedentary life will. You will find 
“Human Energy” a real contribution to the science of 
making the most of oneself. It is startling, yet ob- 
viously true. Sendiry for it puts you under no obliga- 
tion, except to read it as though it were written by a 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 96, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 
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Questions Which Ought to be 
Decided - 


HY do the waiters in most restau- 

rants keep you waiting for your 

bread until the rest of the dishes come 
—when you don’t want it? 


When you open a book in a parlor 
car, why do you experience a slight 
sense of shame to let the other pas- 
sengers see you have read only the first 
few pages? 


Why is a woman who keeps you 
waiting usually worth waiting for? 


Why does a woman who hates cats 
always have a sense of duty? 


What makes. the man you hire to 
cut your lawn in summer usually wear 
a derby hat? 


Why does the salesman you buy 
underwear from always try to sell you 
a size too small? 


When you are reading and strike a 
parenthesis, why does your eye always 
go to the end of the parenthesis first, 
to see whether the last enclosing sign 
is in place, before you continue the 
sentence ? 


“Dip you have a good time in New 
York?” 

“No. I was entertained by some peo- 
ple who have always lived in New York, 
and they insisted on having me at their 
home instead of letting me stop at a 
hotel where I could mingle with visitors 
from Chicago, Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
and let them show me the town.” 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Assault and Battery 


ECENTLY thirty-nine men, who 
happened to be in the smoking 
car on the Pennsylvania Railroad that 
entered Philadelphia, were locked up 
in the car because one of them was 
supposed to have smallpox. A corps 
of doctors was notified, and they fell 
upon the car and its defenseless in- 
mates by main force and vaccinated 
the whole crowd. The Philadelphia 
papers stated that wild scenes were 
enacted in the station while the vac- 
cinating was going on. 

We should imagine so. If your 
favorite daughter was taken away 
from you by main force in a public 
highway and some person authorized 
by a cocaine gang was permitted before 
your eyes to puncture her skin with 
a needle, there would be, to quote the 
slangist, “some howl”. Even when 
this thing has been done secretly in 
department stores and moving picture 
shows, the criminals have been de- 
nounced by the public, and, if caught, 
would be liable to long terms of im- 
prisonment. Yet a body of men author- 
ized by a board of health can enter a 
public vehicle and inject poison into 
thirty-nine American citizens and “ get 
away with it”. 

The question naturally arises: 
“Were all of the doctors who preyed 
upon the men in that smoking car vac- 
cinated themselves?” And why stop 
there? Why not perform the operation 
on the brakemen, conductors, and all 
the rest of the passengers, the officials 
of the railroad, the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, and so on? Of course, the 
fact that vaccination does not prevent 
smallpox has small bearing on this 
interesting case. 











On the country estate and farm they furnish 
current for lighting and power machinery. On 
the yacht for searchlights, lighting, ventilating 
fans and wireless. In the garage for charging 
storage batteries and for power. !n the factory 
for power and lighting. 





(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


GASOLENE—ELECTRIC 
Generating Sets 
USING GASOLENE, KERO. 





SENE OR GAS AS FUEL 


For the Country Estate, the 
Farm, the Yacht, the Garage 
and the Factory. 





They are complete self contained units of four 
or six cylinder type. Operate quietly without 
vibration, are easy to install and require no 
special foundation. So simple in construction 
that any one familiar with automobile motors 
may operate them and keep them in repair. 


Built in three sizes: 5, 10 and 15 K.W. capacity and all standard voltages. 
Ask for Bulletin 20522 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


and all principal cities of the world. 














Some Exceptions 

Mark Twain had a device that was 
equally inhospitable ; but he would laugh- 
ingly explain it away to his friends. 
Here are the directions he gave to Cass 
Gilbert, the architect, living in a Con- 
necticut village not far from his own 
home at Redding: 

“Off the high road is a smaller road 
which turns off at a tree. On that road 
is a large sign which reads, ‘ Strangers 
Are Not Admitted to These Grounds’; 
but don’t you believe it—it’s a d—d lie.” 
—Chicago Record Herald. 





“ HE knows little who tells his wife all 
he knows.”—Thomas Fuller. 
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Install a Telephone in Your Closed Car 


Western « Electric 
Chau-Phone 


A new convenience that makes the luxury of the limousine complete. 


The transmitter into which you speak is as neat as a lorgnette. The receiver at the chauffeur’s ear carries 
the message clear and distinct above the noises of traffic. The Chau-Phone is 
regular equipment on leading cars for 1914. It can easily be installed in any car— 
old ornew. Price, $25.00 complete. Write us for descriptive booklet No, 190-A K. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 42. W713i; New Yet, Hern inall inc 














OD VwauKwen— 


“WHILE I DETEST THESE LOW CUT 
GOWNS, THERE IS CERTAINLY ONE CON- 
SOLATION. THE MORE BACK, THE FEWER 
HOOKS.” 





Illustrated Physiology Note 


The average man’s arm is thirty inches 
long; the average woman's waist is thirty 
inches around. How wonderful are thy 
works, O Nature !|—Tige 
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Rhymed Reviews 


The Passionate Friends 
(By H. G. Wells. Harper & Bros.) 


O Common Persons, rushed and 
shoved 

Like us in turbulent Manhattan, 

Could love as Lady Mary loved 

Her early playmate, Stephen Strat- 

ton. 


But though her Steve, as Mary saw, 

Was filled with passion inexpressive, 

She would not be a poor man’s 
“ squaw ”; 

Besides, his love was too—possessive. 


And so she planned “to own herself ” 

As wife-in-name to Mr. Justin, 

A bullet-headed man of pelf— 

The kind that princes put their trust 
in. 


Now Stephen, having chased De Wet 
And bled in Ladysmith’s defences, 
Came home; and he and Mary met— 
With lamentable consequences. 


To soothe the injured husband’s rage 

They bundled Stephen off ; he tarried 

Abroad five years that seemed an age, 

And then returned, reformed, and 
married. 


Still Mary would not let him be. 
They met, by chance—discretion 
fericed them— 
Just friends as anyone might see, 
Yet circumstances looked against 
them ; 


And wrathful Justin vowed divorce 

Should be his means of getting even, 

Which wasn’t very nice, of course, 

For Mary, Stephen’s wife, nor 
Stephen. 
































A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


([Ulustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a clear 
wholesome way in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. - 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge « Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co. 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 




















© DRAWING- 


ey Cartoon, caricature, andillustrating taughtin Book form. 
SPH) Principles of our entire correspondence course with over 100 
es illustrations and di 7 Pp of human face. 

~ Write today for book “How toDraw’’. Sent postpaid $1.00. 
We INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 
CZBox 232, G, Washington, D. C. 



















Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 


South'n Hdwe & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. R. Olmsted & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Kelly-Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


Much as we want your patronage, we don’t want it under misapprehensions. 
Kelly-Springfield Tires and Tubes are not impervious. They merely contain all | 
the excellence that real rubber, hand-made according to the longest experience 
in the field, can give them. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
’ I.os Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattic, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo. 
The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Isn’t that fair enough? 


Cor. B’way & 57th St., N. Y. 


Bering Tire and Rubber Co., Houston, Texas 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
C. D, Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 

K. & S. Auto Tire Co., Limited, Toronto, Can 




















So Mary, having vainly tried 
To give her husband satisfaction, 
Dissolved the knot by suicide, 
Poor thing!—her one unselfish ac- 
tion. - 


In closing, Stephen Stratton, who 
So ably tells the story, mentions 
That all this waste and woe was due 
To Jealousy and False Conventions, 


Yet must I lift a timid voice 
Against his free-love cant ;—I take it 
That Mary had an open choice 
And made her bargain just to break 
it. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


Ruin to a Reputation 
“Doctors and lawyers have be- 
come an intolerable pest in social 
life, like rabbits in Australia.” 
Marinetti, founder of the Futurist 
School. 


UTURISM is supposed by many 
to be a vague meaningless doc- 
trine, impossible for the ordinary mind 
to understand. Such statements as 
appear above, therefore, are likely to 
ruin it as a propaganda. To state a 
fact which everybody who knows any- 
thing knows, in such simple language 
that anyone can understand it, is bad 
business from the standpoint of a new 
cult, 
If this keeps up, Futurism will not 
have any reputation left. 
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Our Financial Column 


ONEY was needed last week in many quarters. On 

the whole, however, money was conservative and 

still showed that characteristic aversion to democracy for 
which it has now become famous all over the world. 

A number of department stores report sales at many 
of their counters and some of these sales ran up into the 
dollars and cents. This is much better than it has been in 
other weeks. A specially healthy demand is reported for 
remnants, ravellings and rubbish. The lowering of the 
mercury is also claimed to have resulted in a raising of the 
demand for wash underclothing. 

Be that as it may, the Bank of England is reported to 
have been examined on Monday by a duly-authenticated 
crowd of Cook’s tourists who report, in a wireless cable- 
gram to Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, that the Bank of Eng- 
land from turret (if any) to foundation stone, is steady 
and, if possible, is breathing (metaphorically) with greater 
freedom than heretofore. This is expected to have a 
quieting effect upon the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution at their next annual meeting. Thus does the Bank 
of England once more prove that it is not only the gang- 
lionic center of the vaso-motor system of the financial 
physique, but that it is none the less the magnetic pole by 
which the financial pilots steer their timid craft upon the 
treacherous sea of proletarian unrest. 

However that may be, there is no doubt but that we 
have managed to pull through another week without know- 
ing much more than we did the week before. This, of 
course, makes writing a review of this kind very difficult, 
but it has to be done, because the average reader would 
hardly know whether to buy ice or coal with the money 
he had saved for a yacht, unless his favorite periodical 
told him just exactly how everything was getting along in 
the opinion of some particular writer. 

But in spite of all that, the future can be reliably de- 
pended upon to furnish many surprises of the most un- 
expected, not to say unlooked for, character. These, of 
course, will have their joint and several effect upon the 
commitments to which we are already, or may hereafter 
become, committed. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
effect will ever be known in its complete entirety. 


£0. J. 


“ - ’ ” 
SAY, BILLIE, GIMME A BITE 0’ YER CANDY, WILL YER? 
“NAW, I WON’T! WID DE INCOME TAX AND DE TARIFF 

UNCERTAINTY I’M OBLIGED TO RETRENCH ON ME CHARITIES.” 
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Donchester or plain pat- 


oA n ented bosoms, put 
onthe body of the 
. shirt = such a 
way that no mat- 
ven es S H iT RT ter what position 
the wearer may 
assume, the bos- 
om remains flat 
andinplace. $2 
and up. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. Makers of Arrow Collars TROY,N. Y. 
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47 BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


(I America’s Latest and Most Refined 
and New York’s Centermost Hotel 


NOW OPEN 


Only hotel occupying an entire city block, 
Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th 
Streets, adjoining Grand Central Terminal. 


1000 ROOMS OPEN TO OUTSIDE AIR 
950 WITH BATH 
ROOM RATES FROM $2.50 PER DAY 
Suites from 2 to 15 rooms for permanent 
occupancy 
Large and small Bal!, Sanquet and Dining 
Salons and Suites specially arranged 
for public or private functions. 
GUSTAV BAUMANN 
President 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
Vice-President 


























































A Great Idea 


CCORDING to reports in the papers, there was a dinner given not long ago at 
A the Hotel Thorndike, in Boston, and Mr. Damon, of this hotel, stated that on 
the following morning he found the guests at this dinner had stolen sixty of his 
silver spoons. Mr. Damon declares that at his hotel the guests will steal anything that is 
not screwed down. 
Good! 


~ We publish this news gladly because we hope that the idea will spread. It should 
become prevalent in New York. If you can get anything back from a New York hotel 
in the way of silver or other valuables, even if they have to be melted up, and can | 


is the name stamped on the back of the only produce money on them, something will be gained. 


COLLAR BUTTONS | 


so good that the manufacturers dare to say’: 
A New one free in exchange for every one 
that is broken or damaged from any cause, 
whether it is one or ten years after purchase. 
: The Reason: Itis so made that it cannot break, 
' and contains more gold than any other button. 
i$ Every dealer handling Krementz Collar But- 
© tons is authorized to make good this broad 
guarantee without a question. 
14K Rolled Gold Plate, $ .25 
10K Solid Gold - - 1.00 
14K “ a - - 1.50 
re: “Always ask for Krementz Collar Buttons 
- and look for the name on the back. 


Amr To be found at your dealers. 





SOUTHERN FASHIONS €7 
MOTOR Mamber of Vogue 


Look out of the window. It may be snowing; it 
may be a cold, dark winter day; but even now in 









Descriptive booklet on request. 
Makers of Krementz Bodkin-Clutch Studs and Vest Buttons 


~ Krementz & CO. 


160 Chestnut St. Newark, NJ. 
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Paris. designers are experimenting with thinnest, 
p? —~ : . , 
elt on Ss gayest materials—silks, lawns and voiles—and, even 
Crystal Spring now, the new modes of Spring are taking definite 
Old Rum shape. And Vogue has for weeks been busy for 
The Standard Rum for 94 Years. you in Paris, examining the early models—the things ~ | 
. — t 








— _eeemeneenermenennneneme prepared especially for the Riviera and Palm Beach. 
Books Received 





lis: Verne Of eth, we Pile 1. In the current Vogue you will accordingly find the 
Hale. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, advance styles to which the greatest couturiers— ’ 
Mass. $1.00.) . 4 

a Te a ee Worth, Paquin, Doucet, Poiret, Drecoll—have 
(Longman, Green & Co., London, Eng. definitely committed themselves; styles that are the j 
$1.00.) ‘ | 

Magic, by G, K. Chesterton. (G. P. | true forerunners of what the whole world will be 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00.) 
The Story of Helga, by Adele Lewi- 
sohn. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35.) 
The Lonely Dancer, by Richard Le 


Gallienne. (John Lane Co. $1.50.) 
Knave of Hearts, by Arthur Symons. 
(John Lane Co. $1.50.) 


The Wolf of Gubbio, by Josephine 
yg — (Sengheen, Wie When you are buying this number, at the same 
oO. 1.10, 


Bull Run, Its Strategy and Tactics, by time tell the newsdealer to reserve for you a copy 
ee (Houghton, Mifflin Co. of the forthcoming Spring Dress Materials Number, 

Auction Developments, by Milton C. ready in two weeks, dated February Ist. 

Work. (Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50.) 

The Personality of American Cities, by 
Edward Hungerford. (McBride, Nast & | 
Co. $2.00.) 

Alone in the Wilderness, by Joseph 
Knowles. (Small, Maynard & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.20.) e 

General William Booth Enters Into ‘ 443 Fourth Ave., New York City $4 a year 
Heaven, and Other Poems, by Nicholas Twice a month CONDE NAST, Publisher Twenty-four numbers 
Vance Lindsay. (Mitchell Kennerley. 
$1.25.) 


Putnam's Sons. $1.00.) | wearing three and four months from now. You 
All Men Are Ghosts, by L. P. Hacks. | 7 ‘ 3 ; 
(Misey Tet & Co. 43.055 | will find these advance models only in Vogue's ) 


Alps and Sanctuaries, by Samuel Butler. | . va 
: en , | Southern Fashions and Motor Number—it is the 
| 


earliest authentic forecast of the coming Spring Mode 

















25 cents a number 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 








WOME TIES 
Facsimile in color. 
By C. Coles Phillips. 
Mounted, 12 x 16 in. 
Price, 50 cents, 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 














ARE YOU A GOOD Boy? 
Facsimile in color. 
Mounted, 12 x 16 in, 
Price, 50 cents. 





DECORATIVE 
ART PRINTS 


Five reproductions in full color 
from originals by C. Coles Phillips 
and Walter Tittle. 


Cheerful pictures for cheerful 
people. Cheering pictures for 


gloomy people. 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 





ARMS AND THE MAN 
Color facsimile. 
Mounted for framing. Size of mount, 
12 X 16 in. 
Price, 50 cents, 


For summer home or camp, for 
the “den” in town, or at school 
or club, for gifts to appreciative 
friends. 


Sent anywhere in the world, 
carriage charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of your remittance. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 
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LONG DISTANCI 


MAKES 


I 


WE HEART 


GROW FONDER 
Facsimile in color. 
Mounted, 12 x 16 in, 
Price, 50 cents. 


Copr. Life. Pub. Co. 
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LEND A HAND 


Facsimile in color. 


Mounted, 12 x 16 in, 


Price, 50 cents, 








PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 




























January 15, 1914 





























Read hieroglyphics down, and to the 

(1) As for her who desires beauty. 

(2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with 7# 
oil of palm and / of olives. 

(3) There cause to flourish these / oint- 
ments the skin. 

(4) As for oil of palm / and oil of olives A 
there is not their like for revivif ying, 
making 7 sound and purifying the 
skin. 


right. 


This is a translation of the story of palm 
and olive oils written in the hieroglyphics of 
3,000 years ago. 

The characters and the translation are 
correctly shown according to the present- 
day knowledge of the subject. 





3,000 ‘Years Old 


: 

The Egyptian maid of 3,000 years ago was famous for We get Palm Oil from Africa and Olive Oil from 
a perfect complexion—probably due to the use of olive Spain. Our scientific combination, a perfect blend, has 
oil in combination with oil of palm. developed their utmost effectiveness. 
The daily use of these oils in the form of : 


In the Homeric World, as depicted in the Iliad, olive 
oil was known as a luxury of the wealthy—an exotic prod- 
uct, prized chiefly for its value at the toilet. 


Palmolive surpasses any other method we 

know for keeping the skin soft, smooth and 

beautiful. More than 2,000,000 homes are 
We know that no other products of Nature have been kept supplied with Palmolive because 2,000,000 

discovered since to equal palm and olive oils in benefit to women know what it does. 

the skin. And Palmolive is one luxury that isn’t high 
That's why we use them in Palmolive Soap. priced. A cake costs but 15 cents. 











For a smooth, clear complexion, for per- 
fect purity, for delicate oriental perfume, 


for cool sweet refreshment, for immedi- 
ate lather in hard or soft water, for the 
best cleanser, plus dainty charm—for more } 
than mere soap—there is only one choice— 
Palmolive. iota s 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO—the Olive Oil Shampoo—makes adds a delightful touch after the use of Palmolive 


the hair lustrous and healthy and is excellent for the Soap. Price 50 cents. 
scalp. It rinses out easily and leaves the hair soft and N. B.—If you cannot get Palmolive Cream or Shampoo 
tractable. Price 50 cents. ot your local dealer, a full-size package of either will 





PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of the skin and be mailed prepaid on receipt of price. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. (316) 


Published every Thursday. Annual Subscription { s 
Five Dollars. Single Copies, Ten Cents. e e Entered at the weed ng ged York, N. Y., as Se | 
Price in England, Sixpence lass Mail M s 


Copyright in England anc the British Posses=i« 




















